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TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

“ I'm desperately afear’d, Luce, that that brother of 
thine will turn out a jackanapes,”’ was the apostrophe 
of the good yeoman Michael Howe, to his pretty 
daughter Lucy, as they were walking one fine after- 
noon in harvest through some narrow and richly 
wooded lanes, which wound between the crofts of 
his farm of Rutherford West, situate in that out- 
of-the-way part of Berkshire which is emphatically 
called “the Low Country,” for no better reason 
that I can discover than that it is the very hilliest 
part of the royal county. “ I’m sadly afear’d, Luce, 
that he’ll turn out a jackanapes !’—and the stout 
farmer brandished the tall paddle which served him at 
once as a walking-stick and a weeding-hook, and be- 
gan vigorously eradicating the huge thistles that grew 
by the roadside, as a mere vent for his vexation. 
* You'll see that he’ll come back an arrant puppy,” 
quoth Michael Howe. 

“ Oh, father ! don’t say so,” rejoined Lucy ; ** why 
should you think so hardly of poor William—our own 
dear William, whom we have not seen these three 
years ? What earthly harm has he done ?” 

“ Harm, girl! Look at his letters! You know 
you're ashamed yourself to take ‘em of the postman. 
Pink paper, forsooth, and blue ink, and a seal with 
bits of make-believe gold speckled about in it like a 
ladybird’s wings—I hate all make-believes, all shams; 
they’re worse than poisou—and stinking of some out- 
landish scent, so that I’m forced to smoke a couple of 
pipes extra to get rid of the smell; and latterly, as if 
this folly were not enough, he has crammed these pre- 
cious scrawls into a sort of paper-bag, pasted together 
just as if o’ purpose to make us pay double postage. 
Jackanapes did I call him? He’s a worse mollycot 
than a woman.” 

“ Dear father, all young men will be foolish one 
way or another; and you know my uncle says, that 
William is wonderfully steady for so young a man, 
and his master is so well pleased with him, that he is 
now foreman in his great concern, You must pardon 
a little nonsense in a country youth, thrown suddenly 
into a fine shop in the gayest part of London, and 
with his godfather’s legacy coming unexpectedly upon 
him, and making him too rich for a journeyman trades- 
man. But he’s coming to see us now. He would have 
come six months ago, as soon as he got this money, 
if his master could have spared him; and he'll be 
wiser before he goes back to London.” 

“Not he. Hang Lunnon! Why did he go to 
Lunnon at all? Why could not he stop at Ruther- 
ford like his father and his father’s father, and see to 
the farm? What business had he in a great shop ? 
—a man-mercer’s they call it. What call had he to 
Lunnon, I say? Tell me that, Miss Lucy.” 

“ Why, dear father, you know very well that when 
Master George Arnott was so unluckily obstinate 
about that affair of the water-course, and would go to 
law with you, and swore that instead of marrying 
William, poor Mary should be married to the rich 
maltster old Jacob Giles, William, who had loved 
Mary ever since they were children together, could 
not bear to stay in the country, and went off to my 
uncle, forbidding me ever to mention her name in a 
letter ; and so” 

“© Well! well!” rejoined the father somewhat soft- 
ened, “ but he need not have turned puppy and cox- 
comb because he was crossed in love. Pshaw !" 
added the good farmer, giving a mighty tug with his 
paddle at a tough mullein which happened to stand in 
his way, “ I was crossed in love myself, in my young 
days, but I did not run off and turn tailor, I made 


up plump to another wench—your poor mother, Lucy, 
that’s dead and gone—and carried her off like a man ; 
married her in a month, girl; and that’s what Will 
should have done. I'm afear’d we shall find him a 
sad jackanapes. Jem Hathaway, the gauger, told 
me last market-day that he saw him one Sunday in 
the what-dye-call’t—the Park there, covered with 
rings, and gold chains, and fine velvets—all green and 
gold like our great peacock. Well! we shall soon 
see. He comes to-night, yousay? ’Tis not above six 
o'clock by the sun, and the Wantage coach don’t come 
in till seven. Even if they lend him a horse and 
cart at the Nag’s Head, he can’t be here these two 
hours. So I shall just see the ten-acre field cleared, 
and be home time enough to shake him by the hand 
if he comes like a man, or to kick him out of doors if 
he looks like a dandy.” And off strode the stout 
yeoman in his clouted shoes, his leather gaiters, and 
smockfrock, and a beard (it was Friday) of six days’ 
growth ; looking altogether prodigiously like a man 
who would keep his word. 

Lucy, on her part, continued to thread the narrow 
winding lanes that led towards Wantage; walking 
leisurely along, and forming, as she went, half uncon- 
sciously, a nosegay of the wild flowers of the season : 
the delicate harebell, the lingering wood-vetch, the 
blue scabious, the heaths which clustered on the bank, 
the tall graceful lilac campanula, the snowy bells of 
the bindweed, the latest briar-rose, and that species of 
clematis, which, perhaps, because it generally indicates 
the neighbourhood of houses, has won for itself the 
pretty name of the traveller's joy, whilst that lovelie:t 
of wild flowers, whose name is now sentimentalised out 
of prettiness, the intensely blue forget-me-not, was 
there in rich profusion, 

Lucy herself was not unlike her posey ; sweet and 
delicate, and full ofa certain pastoral grace. Her light 
and airy figure suited well with a fair mild counte- 
nance, breaking into blushes and smiles when she 
spoke, and set off by bright ringlets of golden hair, 
parted on her white forehead, and hanging in long 
curls on her finely-rounded cheeks. Always neat but 
never fine, gentle, cheerful, and modest, it would be 
difficult to find a prettier specimen of an English far- 
mer’s daughter than Lucy Howe. But just now the 
little damsel wore a look of care not usual to her fair 
and tranquil features; she seemed, as she was, full 
of trouble. 

* Poor William!" so ran her thoughts, “ my fa- 
ther would not even listen to his last letter, because 
it poisoned him with musk. I wonder that William 
can like that disagreeable smell !—and he expects him 
to come down on the top of the coach, instead of which, 
he says that he means to purchase a—a—(even in her 
thoughts poor Lucy could not master the word, and 
was obliged to have recourse to the musk-scented bil- 
let) britschka—ay, that's it !—or a drosky; I wonder 
what sort of things they are—and that he only visits us 
en passantin a tour, for which, town being so empty, and 
business slack, his employer has given him leave, and 
in which he is to be accompanied by his friend Monsieur 
Victor—Victor—I can’t make out his other name— 
an eminent perfumer who lives next door. To think 
of bringing a Frenchman here, remembering how my 
father hates the whole nation! Oh dear! dear! And 
yet I know William. I know why he went, and I do 
believe, in spite of a little finery and foolishness, and 
of all these britschkas, and droskies, and Victors, into 
the bargain, that he'll be glad to get home again. 
No place like home! Even in these silly notes that 
feeling is always at the bottom, Did not I hear a 
carriage before me? Yes !—no!—I can't tell. One 
takes every thing for the sound of wheels when one is 
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expecting a dear friend !—And if we can but get him to 
look as he used to look, and to be what he used to be, 
he won’t leave us again for all the fine shops in Regent 
Street, orall the britschkas and droskies in Christendom. 
My father is getting old now, and William ought to 
stay at home,” thought the affectionate sister ; “* and 
I firmly believe that what he ought to do, he will do. 
Besides which—surely there is a carriage now.” 

Just as Lucy arrived at this point in her cogita- 
tions, that sound which had haunted her imagination 
all the afternoon, the sound of wheels rapidly advane- 
ing, became more and more audible, and was suddenly 
succeeded by a tremendous crash, mixed with men's 
voices—one of them her brother’s—venting in two 
languages (for Monsieur Victor, whatever might be 
his proficiency in English, had recourse on this emer- 
gency to his native tongue) the different ejaculations 
of anger and astonishment which are pretty sure to 
accompany an overset ; and on turning the corner of 
the lane, Lucy caught her first sight of the britschka 
or drosky, whichever it might be, that had so much 
puzzled her simple apprehension, in the shape of a 
heavy-looking open carriage, garnished with head 
and apron, lying prostrate against a gate-post, of 
which the wheels had fallen foul. Her brother was 
fully occupied in disengaging the horses from the 
traces, in reprimanding his companion for his bad 
driving, which he declared had occasioned the acci- 
dent, and in directing him to go over for assistance 
to a cottage half a mile back on the road to Wantage, 
whilst he himself intimated his intention of proceeding 
for more help to the Farm ; and the obedient French- 
man—who, notwithstanding the derangement which 
his coéffure might naturally be expected to have ex- 
perienced in his tumble, looked, Lucy thought, as if 
his hair were put in paper every night and pomatumed 
every morning, and as if his whole dapper person 
were saturated with his own finest essences, a sort of 
travelling perfumer's shop, a peripatetic pouncetbox— 
walked off in the direction indicated, with an air of 
habitual submission, which showed pretty plainly that, 
whetheras proprietor of the unlucky britschka, or from 
his own force of character, William was considered 
as the principal director of the present expedition, 

Having sent his comrade off, William Howe, leav- 
ing his steeds quietly browsing by the wayside, bent 
his steps towards home. Lucy advanced rapidly 
to meet him, and in a few seconds the brother and 
sister were in each other's arms, and, after most af- 
fectionate greetings, they sat down by mutual consent 
upon a piece of felled timber which lay upon the bank 
—the lane on one side being bounded by an old cop- 
pice—and began to ask each other the thousand ques- 
tions so interesting to the children of one house who 
have been long parted. 

Seldom surely has the rough and rugged back of an 
unhewed elm had the honour of supporting so perfect 
an exquisite. Jem Hathaway, the excisemsan, had in 
nothing exaggerated the magnificence of our young 
Londoner. From shoes which looked as if they had 
come from Paris in the ambassador's bag, to the 
curled head and the whiskered and mustachio'd coun- 
tenance (for the hat which should have been the crown 
of the finery was wanting—probably in consequence 
of the recent overturn), from top to toe he looked fit 
for a ball at Almack’s, or a féte at Bridgewater House; 
and, oh! how unsuited to the old-fashioned home- 
stead at Rutherford West! His lower appointments, 
hose and trousers, were of the finest woven silk ; his 
coat was claret colour, of the latest cut; his waistcoat 
—talk of the great peacock, Ae would have seemed 
dingy and dusky beside such a splendour of colour !— 
his waistcoat literally dazzled poor Lucy's eyes; and 
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his rings, and chains, and studs, and brooches, seemed 
to the wondering girl almost sufficient to set up a 
jeweller’s shop. 

In spite of all this nonsense, it was-clear to her from 
every look and word that she was not mistaken in be- 
lieving William unchanged in mind and disposition, 
and that there was a warm and 2 kind heart beating 
under the finery. Moreover, she felt that if the un- 
seemly magnificence could once be thrown aside, the 
whiskers and mustachios cleared away, and his fine 
manly person reinstated in the rustic costume in 
which she had been accustomed to see him, her brother 
would then appear greatly improved in face and figure, 
taller, more vigorous, and with an expression of intelli- 
gence and frankness delightful to beheld. But how 
to get quit of the finery, and the Frenchman, and the 
britschka ? Or how reconcile her father to iniquities 
so far surpassing even the smell of musk ? 

William, on his part, regarded his sister with un- 
qualified admiration. He had left a laughing bloom- 
ing girl, he found a delicate and lovely young woman, 
all the more lovely for the tears that mingled with her 
smiles, true tokens of a most pure affection. 

*€ And you really are glad to see me, Lucy? And 
my father is well ? And here is the old place, looking 
just as it used to do: house, and ricks, and barnyard, 
not quite in sight, but one feels that one shall see 
them at the next turning; the great coppice right op- 
posite, looking thicker and greener than ever; how 
often we have gone nutting in that coppice! the tall 
holly at the gate, with the woodbine climbing up, and 
twisting its sweet garlands round the very topmost 
spray like a coronet; many a time and often have I 
climbed that holly to twine the flaunting wreath round | 
your straw-bonnet, Miss Lucy! And here, on the 
other side of the hedge, is the very field where Hector 
and Mayfly ran their famous course, and gave their 
hare fifty turns before they killed her, without ever 
letting her get out of the stubble. Those were pleasant 
days, Lucy, after all !” 

“ Happy days, dear William !” 
go nutting again, shall we not?” ‘Surely, dear 
brother! Only” And Lucy suddenly stopped. 
“ Only what, Miss Lucy ?” 

* Only I don’t see how you can possibly go into the 
copse in this dress. Think how the brambles would 
prick and tear, and how that chain would catch in the 
hazel stems! and as to climbing the holly-tree in that 
fine tight coat, or beating the stubbles for a hare in 
these delicate thin shoes, why the thing is out of the 
question. And I really don't believe,” continued Lucy, 
finding it easier to go on than to begin, “I really don’t 
believe that either Hector or Mayfly would know you 
if they saw you so decked out.” 

William laughed outright. 

T don’t mean to go coursing in these shoes, I assure 
you, Lucy. This is an evening dress, I have a shoot- 
ing-jacket and all thereunto belonging in the britschka, 
which will not puzzle either Mayfly or Hector, because 
its just what they have been used to see me wear.” 

** Put it on then, I beseech you !" exclaimed Lucy; 
‘ put it on directly !” 


* And we shall 


“ Why, I am not going coursing this evening.” 

“ No—but my father !—Oh, dear William! if you 
did but know how he hates finery, and foreigners, 
and whiskers, and britschkas! Oh, dear William, 
send off the French gentleman and the outlandish 
carriage—run into the coppice and put on the shooting- 
dress !” 

* Oh, Lucy!” began William; but Lucy having 
once summoned up courage sufficient to put her re- 
monstrances into words, followed up the attack with an 
earnestness that did not admit a moment’s interrup- 
tion, 

‘*My father hates finery even more than Mayfly 
or Hector would do. You know his country notions, 
dear William ; and I think that latterly he has hated 
every thing that looks Londonish and new-fangled 
worse than ever. We are old-fashioned people at 
Rutherford, There’s your pretty old friend Mary 
Arnott can’t abide gewgaws any more than my fa- 
ther.” 

** Mary Arnott! You mean Mrs Giles. 
I care for her likes or dislikes!” 
haughtily. 

““{ mean Mary Arnott, and not Mrs Giles, and you 
do care for her likes and dislikes a great deal,” replied 
his sister, with some archness, ‘ Poor Mary, when 
the week before that fixed for the wedding arrived, 


What do 
exclaimed William 


she found an opportunity of speaking to him alore, and 

told him the truth. I even believe, although I have no 

warrant for saying so, that she confessed she could not 

love him because she loved another. Master Giles 

behaved like a wise man, and told her father that it 

would be very wrong to force her inelinations, He 

behaved kindly as well as wisely, for he endeavoured 

to reconcile all parties, and put matters in train for 

the wedding that had hindered his. This at that time 

Master Arnott would not hear of, and therefore we 

did not teil you that the marriage which you took for 

granted had gone off. Till about three months ago, 

that odious lawsuit was in full action, and Master Ar- 

nott as violently set against my father as ever. Then, 

however, he was taken ill, and, upon his deathbed, he 

sent for his old friend, begged his pardon, and ap- 

pointed him guardian to Mary. And there she is at 

home—for she would not come to meet you—but there 

she is, hoping to find you just what you were when you 

went away, and hating Frenchmen, and britschkas, 

and finery, and the smell of musk, just as if she were 
my father’s daughter in good earnest. And now, dear 
William, I know what has been passing in your mind 

just as if hearts were peep-shows, and one could see to 
the bottom of them at the rate of a penny a look, I 
know that you went away for love of Mary, and flung 
yourself into the finery of London to try to get rid of 
the thought of her, and came down with all this non- 
sense of britschkas, and whiskers, and waistcoats, and 
rings, just to show her what a beau she had lost in 
losing you—Did not you, now? Well! don’t stand 
squeezing my hand, but go and meet your French 
friend, who has got a man I see to help to pick up the 
fallen equipage. Go and get rid of him,” quoth Lucy. 
* How can I?” exclaimed William, in laughing 
perplexity. 

“ Give him the britschka!” responded his sister, 
“ and send them off together as fast as may be. That 
will be a magnificent farewell. And then take your 
portmanteau into the copse, and change all this 
trumpery for the shooting-jacket and its belongings ; 
and then come back and let me trim these whiskers 
as closely as scissors can trim them, and then we'll go 
to the Farm, to gladden the hearts of Mayfly, Hec- 
tor, and my dear father, and—somebody else; and it 
will not be that somebody’s fault if ever you go to Lon- 
don again, or get into a britschka, or put ona chain, ora 
ring, or write with blue ink upon pink paper, as long 
as you live. Now go and dismiss the Frenchman,” 
added Lucy, laughing, “ and we'll walk home toge- 
ther the happiest brother and sister in Christendom.” 


CATARACT. 

Tue eye contains within its membranons coverings 
three lenses, the uses of which are to bring the light 
reflected from external objects to a focus on the retina, 
the nerve which conveys the perception to the brain. 
The medial lens of these three, named the crystalline, 
fulfils the greatest part of this duty; and any injury, 
it is therefore evident, to its form and structure, must 
fatally impair or destroy the powers of the organ of 
vision, And, unfortunately, this lens is subject to a 
disorder attended with these mischievous results, 
This disorder is named Cataract, and consists in an 
opacity of the lens, or its enclosing membrane, and 
often of both, by which it is rendered incapable of 
transmitting light. Total or partial blindness in the 
eye affected is of course the infallible result. The 
pupil of the eye in such a case assumes a colour vary- 
ing from white to a darkish grey. The consistence of 
the crystalline lens is sometimes much harder than 
natural, and sometimes much softer; hence, according 
as either of these conditions exist, the disease is named 
soft or hard cataract. 
Cataract is unfortunately not a rare disease, and is 
too often regarded by the sufferers and their friends, 
particularly in remote country districts, as hopelessly 
incurable. Under this impression, those afflicted with 
it are frequently disposed to resign themselves to 
blindness without a struggle. This conduct is based 
on ignorance of the true state of the case. Such per- 
sons regard the operations by which science endeavours 
to combat the disease as dangerous and ineffectual, or 
at best exceedingly precarious, They are disposed to 
remain in darkness rather than undergo pain that is 
productive, according to their belief, of no benefit. 
‘These conclusions are entirely erroneous, and founded, 
as we have said, upon entire ignorance of the truth, 
We have been favoured by Dr J. A. Robertson, 
surgeon to the Eye Dispensary of Edinburgh, with 


felt that she could not marry Master Jacob Giles; so 


poorer classes of our countrymen, views of a much 

more cheering character than they have been accus- 

tomed to hold, with respect to the possibility of curing 

cataract. These tables, which show the results of 

several thousand operations for cataract, have been 

compiled with great care and accuracy, and we have 

to express our regret that the purely medical character 

and language of the able observations which originally 

accompanied them, could not have been introduced, 

consistently with our general plan, into the pages of 

the Journal. 

Dr Robertson’s intention in compiling these tabular 

views of the results of the operations for cataract, was 

to exhibit the comparative efficacy of different modes 

of operating. As we have said, our purpose is of a 

more general nature; we wish simply to show that 

the disease is, in a great proportion of cases, either 

wholly or partially removable. At the same time, it 

is necessary that we should briefly explain the several 
modes of operating, in order that the tables may be 

fully understood. Justice will likewise be done by 
such an explanation to the compiler’s purpose. 

In the three following ways is the operation for the 
cure of cataract performed :— 

When the cataract is soft, it is universally admitted 
that the opaque lens should be broken down by a 
proper instrument into fragments, after which it is 
dissolved and carried off by the watery humours of 
the eye. This is termed the operation by division, 
To this, there being no controversy on the subject, 
the tables do not refer. But the operation is almost 
always successful, and the power of seeing altogether, 
or to a great extent, restored. Hard cataract is 
cured in one of the two following ways: namely, 
by displacement or extraction. In the first of these 
operations, the lens is displaced and pressed out of the 
line of vision. By the other method, the lens is ex- 
tracted by instruments from the eye. Dr Robertson 
is favourable to the operation of displacement, when 
performed by reclination ; that is, by turning over the 
lens, and imbedding it in the vitreous humour, which 
lies behind the crystalline lens, and is of great propor- 
tionate size. The other, and, as Dr Robertson thinks, 
inferior mode of displacement, is to remove the lens 
from the line of vision by pressing it down perpendi- 
cularly, without turning it over. 

The tables below show the comparative results of 
Extraction and Displacement, and the failures and 
cures upon the whole. 


BY EXTRACTION, 


Operators. No. of cases. Cured. Relieved. Failed. 

1 Graefe, Berlin °° 19 18 - 1 
2 Bosas, Vienna eee 22 1 3 
3 Daviel. . - - + + + 240 207 - 33 
4 Hotel Dieu from 1806-10 70 19 6 45 
5 Pamard ......-.- 350 302 - 57 
GLaFaye...+-+s-s 6 2 2 2 
7 Poyet. . - +e ee 7 2 2 3 
@Boux ..+.-eec-ec-+- 36 188 - 118 
9 Pelletamn . . . 2. ee 50 20 - 32 
10 Dupuytren. . ...- 50 20 - 30 
11 Jules Cloquet . .... 80 28 - 2 
12 Tabini, Pesth. . ... 94 i - 23 

Total 1307 397 


BY DISPLACEMENT. 


Operators. No. of cases. Cured. Relieved. Failed. 

13 Graefe . 2. 2+ 2 2 © « l4 12 - 2 
14 Hotel Dieu from 1906-10 . 43 24 4 15 
15 Bowen . 2 2 2 © © © 108 154 ~ 6 
16 Lusardi ....-. . 5034 4168 - 066 
17 Dupuytren. . . .« - 306 263 - 43 
18 Jules Cloquet. . ... 166 97 - 62 
19 Morand . ... ses 6 3 - 3 

Total 5729 1004 


The average failures in both operations combined, 
amount to something less than two in ten. 

Here is an encouraging result, and particularly 
with respect to those operated upon by displacement. 
Dr Robertson observes, “ It is proper to remark, that 
the operation of extraction is usually performed only 
in the most favourable cases, whereas that by displace- 
ment is had recourse to even in the most unfavourable 
circumstances; and it is evident that the apparent 
success would have been still greater from displace- 
ment, had the operation been performed only in those 
cases in which the operation of extraction was advis- 
able. To show that such is really the fact, I subjoin 
a statement of the cases of hard cataract without any 
complication, and in eyes otherwise healthy, on which 
I have operated. Under the head of successful opera- 
tions I have placed all those persons who were able to 
read moderately small-sized print with the aid of 
cataractors’ glasses. Under the head of relieved I 
have placed those who, though unable to read, were 
able to guide themselves without assistance, All 
others I have classed as failures, 


Extraction ... G4 2 14 18 
Reclination . . . U5 94 10 ll 


Proportion of failures by extraction 23) per cent. 
Proportion of failures by reclination 9} per cent.” 


When such are the cheering results of the operations 


statistical tables, which will give, we hope, to the 


for the cure of cataract, coy it is a duty incum- 
bent upon the friends of those labouring under the 
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disease, to resort to the means which science has put 
in their power for the re-attainment of a blessing so 
valuable as sight. We hope that these tabular views 
will conduce to this important purpose, by spreading 
widely the knowledge that such means exist. 


CAPTAIN BACK’S EXPEDITION. 
Cartan Back’s expedition to the arctic regions was 
undertaken under circumstances of great and general 
interest. The adventurous Ross and his companions 
had been unheard of for three years, and a deep feel- 
ing of anxiety pervaded the mind of the British public 
with regard to the party's fate. The relations of Cap- 
tain Ross made an application to government for as- 
sistance in fitting out an exploratory expedition, and 
a favourable answer being received, subscriptions were 
set on foot, to which the country at large liberally con- 
tributed. A suitable sum was thus speedily collected, 
and preparations made for the enterprise, the conduct 
of which was offered to Captain Back, the gallant com- 
panion of Franklin and Richardson on former occa- 
sions. The eagerness with which the brave mariner 
accepted the proposal may be conceived, from his hav- 
ing made a hurried journey from Italy to England, on 
hearing that such a scheme was projected, in order to 
tender voluntarily his services. 

The expedition was to be a land one; it being con- 
ceived that Ross and his party, if still alive, must be 
on land. Captain Back, therefore, took few compa- 
nions with him from Britain, depending for these on 
the colonial stations in Canada. He departed from 
Liverpool on the 17th of February 1833, accompanied 
by Mr R. King, as surgeon and naturalist, and three 
men, two of whonvhad served under Franklin. They 
were hospitably received on landing at New York, 
from which they proceeded to Montreal, and subse- 
quentlyto La Chine. A sufficient number of voyageurs 
was here procured for the expedition, and others 
joined it at a later period. Having laid in the stock 
of provisions (supplied by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who did much to further the enterprise), Captain 
Back, on the 28th of June, set out from La Chine 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of the inhabitants, 

After sailing for a short space on the noble waters 
of the St Lawrence, Captain Back and his company 
turned their boats into the stream of the Ottowa, and 
passing through Lake Nipising and Lake Huron, 
reached the Sault de St Marie, the farthest point to 
which civilisation has extended in that direction. 
The American garrison at this place paid the party 
every attention, and supplied it with several articles 
which were subsequently of great use. Back then 
crossed the northern extremity of Lake Superior, and 
ultimately reached Norway House, a station on the 
Jack River, where the expedition may be said to have 
commenced. The number of the party with which 
Back left this station was sixteen, and at Pine Port- 
age it was increased by an addition of six persons, con- 
sisting of a Mr Macleod and his family. On reaching 
the Salt River, two tribes of Slave Lake Indians met 
the expedition, within a short interval of each other. 

Back was here informed by an old Indian that there 
were two large rivers beyond the Great Slave Lake, 
which the party were now approaching. This infor- 
mation was correct ; and one of these rivers, the Thlew- 
ee-choh, or Great Fish River, was subsequently navi- 
gated by the party. The stream, if stream it can 
be called, which is as often a lake, runs nearly straight 
from the Slave Lake to the north-east, and was 
the guide which Back followed in his journey. The 
farthest point to which he attained, was not far distant 
from the extreme point of the journies of Richardson 
and Ross. As we cannot afford room for names, or 
minute details, this general notice of Back’s route must 
suflice. Meanwhile, we shall describe some of the 
difficylties and adventures of the party. 

The Slave Lake is long, rocky, and irregular ; and 
the party, who had engaged several Indians, escaped 
many dangers, partly by the warnings of the natives. 
Captain Back had divided his company, a part being 
left as an escort to Mr Macleod, and six, an English- 
man, a Canadian, two half-breeds, and two Indians, 
attending Back himself. With these he reached the 
eastern termination of the Slave Lake in his canoe, 
and proceeded to enter Hoar-Frost River, a stream 
now discovered for the first time. At the very mouth 
of it, however, they were stopped by a magnificent 
fall, which proved only to be the commencement of a 
series of appalling cascades and rapids. The canoe, 
with its lading, had to be carried for a long way over 
ground of the most unfavourable character ; and in 
aggravation of this toil, myriads of musquitoes and 
sand-flies preyed upon them continually, keeping their 
faces constantly covered with blood. Whenever the 
party halted, the men, even the Indians, threw them- 
selves on their faces, and moaned with pain and agony. 

After completing the difficult and dangerous ascent 


of this magnificent but turbulent stream, the party 
arrived at a beautiful series of lakes, partly on the 
Hoar-Frost River, and partly on another stream. Be- 
fore returning to quarter for the winter in a log-hut 
which he had directed Mr Macleod to build at a spot 
named Fort Reliance, Back discovered, to his great 
joy, and navigated for a short distance, the Great Fish 
River. He then retraced his steps, by a new route, 
to Fort Reliance, and met with some striking scenery, 
particularly at one point, where Artillery Lake lay 
before him, “It was a sight altogether novel to me; 
I had seen nothing in the Old World at all resembling 
it. There was not the stern beauty of Alpine scenery, 
and still less the fair variety of hill and dale, forest 
and glade, which makes the charm of an European 
landscape. . . The scene before us was like a stormy 
ocean suddenly petrified. Except a few tawny and 
pale green lichens, there was nothing to relieve the 
horror of the scene; for the fire had scathed it, and 
the grey and black stems of the mountain pine, which 
lay prostrate in mournful confusion, seemed like the 
blackened corpses of departed vegetation.” 

Mr Macleod had built atolerably strong log-hut for 
the winter, and the party were speedily joi.ed by Mr 
King, who had been left behind at one of the trading 
stations, The winter was one of great suffering and 
privation ; for though deer and musk-oxen were alun- 
dant, it was extremely difficult to get within shot of 
them. The fisheries failed also, and Captain Back 
was reluctantly obliged to use his stock of pemmican. 
Had he had his own men only to provide for, the dif- 
ficulty would have been much less; but Indians, sick 
and aged, thronged around the white man’s hut, in a 
state of starvation. One old woman, who had been 
thrown on this charity by her barbarous kin, was in 
such a state of filth and misery, that she could not be 
properly described, says Back, except by the unnatural 
and shocking appellation of a “human brute.” An- 
other day or two would have ended her sufferings, 
when she was observed by the Europeans, as she was 
crawling along the rocks, feeding on the scanty lichens, 
She had been turned out of doors by the Indians as 
** of no use ;’’ and from the observations of our party, 
there can be no doubt that the aged natives are too 
often thus habitually exposed to the tender mercies of 
the winter and the wolves. In this peculiarly bad 
season, many of the hardiest hunters perished from 
want ; and with such a load of misery around him, it 
may be conceived how the humane mind of Back was 
afflicted. One terrible incident deserves to be recorded, 
which shows that hunger can annihilate every trace of 
humanity in the breast of man. An Indian came to the 
Chippewa Fort, after atemporary absence, “ and gave 
a plausible account of severe calamities which had be- 
fallen him in the preceding winter. After describing 
the horrors of starvation in the desolate forest, he said 
that, worn out at length by hunger and cold, his wife, 
the mother of his children, sank into a lethargy and 
died ; his daughter soon followed ; and two sons, just 
springing into manhood, who promised to be the sup- 
port of his old age—alas ! they also perished ; lastly, 
their younger children, though tended by him with 
unwearied solicitude, and fed for a time on the parings 
of their leather garments, sank under their sufferings, 
and slept with their brethren. ‘ What could I do?’ 
exclaimed the Indian, with a frenzied look that almost 
startled the hearers—‘ could I look up to the Great 
Spirit ?—could I remain to behold my strength laid 
prostrate? No, no! One ehild was yet spared. I 
fled for succour. But, oh! the woods were silent— 
how silent !—I am here.’ ” 

The boy alluded to was about eleven years of age, 
and while his father was narrating this story, the 
youth betrayed such signs of emotion, as induced some 
quick-sighted Indians, who were listening to the tale, 
to charge the man with having murdered, and fed on 
the bodies of, his family. The man denied the charge 
at the time, but his after conduct led his native brethren 
to believe it, and they ultimately shot him, Then did 
the truth come out. The unhappy boy who had been 
spared, not from affection, but from his father’s chance 
arrival in time at the fort, told the most sickening tale 
of cannibalism ever heard. The particulars would but 
shock the reader. 

The sufferings of Captain Back himself and his com- 
panions may be imagined from the state which we have 
described the natives to be in. The cold was so in- 
tense, that, in washing his face at the distance of three 
feet from the fire, his hair became clotted with ice be- 
fore he had time to dry it. Every living creature, 
bird, and beast, had disappeared from the neighbour- 
hood of the fort. 

Two black ravens, as the season advanced, were 
hailed by the party as the harbingers ef returning 
spring ; and about the same time the spirits of the 
adventurers were cheered by a packet from Eng- 
land, announcing the return of Captain Ross. The 
news changed Back's plans considerably, but les- 
sened not in the slightest degree his anxiety to pro- 
ceed in his course of discovery. Having dragged 
his boat to Artillery Lake, with nine companions, he 
sailed for and entered the Great Fish River. The 
route on this stream was one of continual difficulty 
and danger. Rapids, cascades, and cataracts, with 
lakes and frozen pools, presented themselves in conti- 
nual succession, and the party were several times on 
the very brink of apparent destruction. The men, 
however, as well as the commander, were steady and 
bold, and showed on these eccasivus great presence of 
mind, 


The leader of the party had been for some time dee 
sirous of seeing the Esquimaux, and on the 28th of July 
he had the gratification of meeting a party of thirty-five, 
After repeating their pacific gestures, and using other 
methods to conciliate them, Back visited their huts, 
and conversed with them by means of a vocabulary in 
his possession, This patchwork talk created great 
mirth among them, but in this way some useful infor- 
mation was acquired. The men were well formed, 
and of intelligent aspects ; and, contrary to the general 
custom, the women only were tattooed. One of them, 
whose portrait was sketched by Back, went through 
some very odd gestures during the process, She ine 
tently watched the eye of the sketcher, and protruded 
every feature as it came to be drawn. “ Thus, seeing 
me look at her head, she immediately bent it down, 
stared portentously when I sketched ho eyes, puffed 
out her cheeks when their turn arrived, and, finally, 
perceiving that I was touching in the mouth, opened 
it to the full extent of her jaws, and thrust out the 
whole length of her tongue!” There was at least 
good nature, if not intelligence here, From this 
simple tribe Back received some valuable assistance in 
carrying the boat. In a few days, after a journey of 
five hundred and thirty miles, the party came to the 
mouth of the Great Fish River, and entered the Polar 
Sea. 

Captain Back’s object now, since the primary pur- 
pose of the expedition had been anticipated, was to 
course along the shores of the Polar Sea, and endea- 
vour to add as far as possible to the knowledge of these 
regions, But the estuary was blocked up with ice, 
and the men, benumbed in their limbs, and disheart- 
ened by the cheerless clime and weather, were inca- 
pable of advancing with the boat among heavy masses 
of ice wedged along the shore, By land it was equally 
difficult to travel, the ground being so swampy that 
the men sunk to the calf of the leg at every step. The 
want of fuel added to their misery, the fern moss be- 
ing so wet that it would not burn; and thus they 
were deprived of hot food. Back soon found it ime 
possible to go on, and on the 15th of August gave the 
word to return, He expresses his firm conviction, 
derived from the sight of drifting wood, that he had 
reached the main line of the arctic coast, thus adding 
strength to the opinion that the whole northern shore 
of America is bounded by water, whether it be ever 
passable or not. The gallant leader came with great 
reluctance to the resolution to return without deter- 
mining this matter still further by reaching Point 
Turnagain, the extreme point of the coast which had 
been explored from the west. 

Back’s return was attended with great difficulties, 
The prospect, however, of reaching a comparatively 
comfortable home at Fort Reliance inspirited the party, 
and they surmounted all the dangers of the Great 
Fish stream. On September the 27th, after four 
months’ absence, their log-hut came in view, and the 
men prepared to make themselves as comfortable as 
possible for the winter. Many Indians came around 
the fort, as formerly, and Captain Back makes seve- 
ral remarks on their habits and opinions. Other visi- 
tors also appeared ; these were white wolves, in troops 
of eighteen and twenty, and the dogs of the station 
were the special objects of the visits. ‘ They would 
come, when every thing was quiet, prowling about 
the door ; and frequently, .as we went to observe the 
needle at midnight, they were within sixty paces of 
us on the border of the lake, or sneaking about the 
woods, but always retreated to a short distance when 
they saw any one move. ‘T'wo were caught in traps, 
and one was shot by a spring-gun, but they were im- 
mediately devoured by the others, the only remains 
found in the morning being the heads and legs. One 
of their decoys was as follows :—Two or three would 
lie down on the ice a few hundred yards in front of 
the house, in order to entice the dogs, which some- 
times ventured a little way towards them ; and on one 
occasion, when two of them were thus lying in wait, 
my little terrier, which had been bitten in the neck 
only two nights before, ran with five other dogs to 
within about fifty paces of them, when the larger of 
the two instantly singled it out, and after twice miss- 
ing, finally seized it by the neck and carried it delibe- 
rately away.” ‘The captain chanced to turn his eye in 
that direction at the moment, and instantly ordered a 
general chase of dogs and men. The woilt would not 
put down its prey, and reached the woods just as two 
of the pursuers came up. The tirst bite was taken from 
the little animal's back, when a gun was levelled at it, 
The gun missed fire, but the wolf was scared and fled, 
leaving its prey behind, None of the dogs durst ate 
tack the brute. Such visitations, though not danger- 
ous, annoyed the inhabitants of the fort, who, fortu- 
nately, were visited by no other beasts of prey, only 
one or two bears having been seen in the course of the 
enterprise. The wolves hunted the deer of these re- 
gions with as much skill and regularity as a pack of 
hounds could do, assisted by ail the skill and training 
of man. They watch the passes, and form ambush. 
ments with precision and success, 

On the 2lst of March, Captain Back and his party 
bade adieu to Fort Reliance, leaving Mr Macleod in 
pursuit of the trading eoneerns which he had spirit. 
edly left for the honour of sharing in Back’s enter. 
prise. By Norway House and other trading places, 
Captain Back returned to Montreal, and thence to 
New York, where he embarked for England. He 
landed on the 17th of September 1835, after an absence 
of two years and seven months, 
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It is impossible to deny that very little additional 
knowledge of the arctic coasts has been gained by 
this journey. The problem of the North-West Pas- 

is still unsolved, after all the expenditure and 
til which Britain has devoted to it. In the almost 
unavoidable regret, however, which the thought of | 
this calls up, the expedition of Captain Back ought to | 
have no part. The motives of humanity which dic- 
tated the journey, and inspired the breasts of those | 
who performed it, should lead us to regard their ex- | 
ertions with feelings only of applause and sympathy. | 
And if Back and his companions continued their toils, | 
after learning that the primary object had been at- | 
tained by other means, surely they are but entitled to 
the greater praise, as endeavouring to show the fur- | 
therers of the expedition that their expenditure was | 
not in vain.—A narrative of the Journey has been 
published (Murray, London) in a large 8vo, volume, 
illustrated with a number of prints, and to this work 
the curious reader is referred for details regarding the 
expedition and its objects. 


TURKISH IMPROVEMENTS. 
Recent travellers in European Turkey—among 
others, Walsh, Willis, and Tietz—communicate the 
agreeable intelligence, that the Turks are a people now 
in a state of active improvement, and that they are 
rapidly acquiring a knowledge and an estimation of 
the arts of civilised life. The reform of antiquated 
and barbarous usages commenced at Constantinople 
about the year 1821, under the present sultan, who is 
an enlightened man of middle age, and who clearly 
foresaw that unless the discipline of his troops and the 
manners of his subjects were assimilated to those of 
other European nations, there would be no chance of 
He has therefore been 
an assiduous reformer of manners, in some respects 
resembling Peter the Great and his successor Cathe- 
rine of Russia, both of whom reclaimed the Russians 
from a state almost as barbaric as the former condition 
of the Turks. Several newspapers in different lan- 
guages are now published at Constantinople ; schools 


saving his country from ruin, 


are estzblished ; the dress of Curopeans, or Franks, 
as they are called in Turkey, generally adopted, with 
the exception of the hat; English and French artists 
and mechanics are encouraged; and, in short, the 
whole fabric of society is in what may be termed a 
transition state from barbarism to civilisation. At no 
distant day, if no revolution intervene, the Turks, 
even as Mahomedans, will not be a whit behind their 
neighbours the Russians and Austrians, The follow- 
ing sketches, from the entertaining work of M. Von 
Tietz—“ St Petersburg, Constantinople, and Napoli 
di Romania, in 1833-4;" 2 vols. (Richter and Co., 
London)—will afford the reader an idea of some of 

the Turkish improvements and characteristics, 

DRESS AND DISCIPLINE OF THE SOLDIERS, 

Among the various reforms which the sultan has 
introduced throughout the empire, since the extermi- 
nation of the terrific body of the Janisaries, is that by 
which the ancient grotesque Turkish military equip- 
ments have been abrogated. The army is in fact now 
altogether Europeanised, The late frequent appear- 
ance of military men, sent on the part of the Prussian 
governinent for the adoption of diplomatic relations, 
and adjustment of political differences, has induced the 
sultan to select the colour of the Prussian uniform, 
namely, dark blue and red, as most agreeable. The 
Turkish uniform accordingly, both of cavalry and in- | 
fantry, consists of blue cossack pantaloons, with a red | 
stripe, and a round blue jacket, with a red collar: all | 
that remains oriental is the red fes—a high cap, with | 
a blue silk tassel. The officers wear blue coats, em- | 
| 


broidered with lace, which have also a red collar: on 

the left side of the breast is a smail metal star, which | 
distinguishes the rank. Thus the corporals and ser- 

jeants have bronze stars ; the lieutenants and captains 

stars of enamelled gold; the majors similar ones, but 

larger, and those of the colonels are set with diamonds, 

and hang from the shoulder, by gold chains, upon the | 
breast. The officers of the staff have, in addition, full 
gold epaulets. The girdle for the cartouche and sabre 
is white in the infantry and black in the cavalry. 
The artillery wear on parade, instead of the fez, a 
black satin cap, with a yellow brass plate, upon which 
acannon is represented. Although strict discipline 
has been introduced into the Turkish army by means 
of the numerous foreign officers in that service, it yet 
struck me as singular that the ranks are not arranged 
by sizes, but great and little men stand together pro- 
miscuously ; the rules by which they are placed I am 
unacquainted with, The examination of the officers 
of the artillery (the examiners are chiefly French offi- 
cers) is more severe than might be expected. Not 
long since, a case occurred wherein a German officer 
(now captain of —_— in another country), who 
wished to enter the Turkish service in that depart- 
ment, could not pass his examination, 1 should add, 
that it is no longer necessary in these cases to become 


MILITARY BAND, 

We alighted at Scutari, the ancient Chrysopolis, 
which, although only a suburb of Constantinople, 
contains two hundred thousand inhabitants ; the chief 
street, with its multitude of booths, presented an ani- 
mated scene, ascending as it does gradually from the 
sea, At this moment, a division of ‘Turkish soldiers 
marched into the main-guard house with their noisy 
music. The band executed with great effect the most 
recent compositions of Bellini and other Italian maestri. 
The present chief superintendant of the Turkish mili- 
tary music is Donizetti, a brother of the celebrated 
composer of that name, The musicians themselves 
are generally young men of from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age: they are admirably well practised ; one 
individual, whose instrument was the keyed trumpet, 
pleased me especially ; in fact, he wou'd do honour to 
any European band, 


KINDNESS TO DOGS, 

Even as regards their dogs, we find instances of the 
charaeterist’e benevolence of the often calumniated 
Turks, Many Moslems bequeath in their wills a small 
capital, the interest of which is destined to feed the 
masteries, canine race. Thus, every morning, people 
are observed passing through the public ways loaded 
with bad meat; and upon a peculiar cry from these, 
the dogs hasten to receive their alms. When a litter 
takes place, the proprietor of the house near which 
the circumstance occurs, builds a small straw hut or 
kennel close to his door, whither the mother and her 
young resort. These receptacles certainly do not tend 
to beautify the streets, but the inhabitants overlook 
the unsightliness in estimating the kindness of the 
deed. 

ST SOPHIA, 

Twenty years ago it was death to a Christian to 
enter a mosque or Turkish temple ; now you may 
enter freely. Our author visited the famed St Sophia, 
which he thus speaks of :—On entering the interior 
of St Sophia, the eye is attracted by the costly splen- 
dour of the surrounding objects—the walls, pillars, 
arches, aisles, and even the ground, consisting of the 
most precious kinds of porphyry and marble. The 
open walk, leading through the centre, is covered 
throughout with rich Turkish and Persian carpeting. 
The eye lifts itself with difficulty above to the gigantic 
cupola, which in diameter measures one hundred and 
fifteen feet, but is so shallow that the depth of the 
dome does not exceed nineteen feet. ‘The architec- 
tural boldness of this part of the building is great: 
some explanation of its success has been offered, in the 
nature of the bricks employed, which are said to be 
of so light a clay, from Rhodes, that twelve of them 
equal in weight only one of those in common use. 
Nevertheless, it remains a masterpiece of art, respect- 
ing which Procopius aptly remarks :—“ The cupola 
of the holy Sophia appears so lightsome and airy, that 
it looks as if hung by a chain from heaven.”” ‘To the 
main dome are added two lesser ones, each ninety-four 
feet in width, and these are flanked by two still smaller 
on each side, so that altogether an oval figure is formed 
by the several cupolas. The light is admitted by means 
of twenty-four windows, During the nights of the 
month Ramazan, an immense blaze is emitted by aor 
thousands of lamps, suspended from the arches, which 
consist of variegated glass, and are interspersed with 
painted ostrich eggs, artificial flowers, and similar de- 
corations. Above, in the cupola, is to be read (writ- 
ten in letters ten yards long) the 36th verse of the 
24th chapter of the Koran, 

In the space below, there are altogether forty co- 
lumns, a particular number much approved of among 
eastern nations, whilst above in the galleries there are 
sixty, which, together with the seven over the gates, 
make the entire quantity one hundred and seven—an- 
other numeral regarded by the oriental people in a 
mystical light. At the end of the upper gallery, to- 
wards the west, is an enclosed space, the walls whereof 
are covered with a collection of Grecian sacred pic- 
tures; and many others, also confusedly thrown to- 
gether, are strewed around upon the floor, In the 
under space, towards the east, stood formerly in the 
Christian Sophia-church, the high altar. In this 
niche now stands the mihrab, which the Turks have 
erected instead, a repository in the form of a chest, 
ornamented with gold inscriptions, and wherein the 
Koran is preserved. Itis, however, deemed necessary 
by the Mahomedans, that the mihrab should always 
be placed in the direction of Mecca, and, accordingly, 
in Constantinople towards the south-east—hence, 
therefore, it is not placed in the middle, but sideways 
in the niche. In the same direction do the faithful 
likewise turn their faces in prayer, on which account 
the whole of the congregation stand in a slanting po- 
sition, On the same side, to the right, close to the 
mihrab, near a small column, is placed the minber or 
pulpit: a flag is placed on each side of this marble 
minber, which rests upon low pillars and is shaped 
like a sofa, as a sign of the triumph of the Mahome- 
dans over Christians and Jews. ‘To the left, in the 
niche opposite the minber, is the pew of the sultan, 
enclosed by a golden railing, and richly carpeted. In 
like manner, as in Catholic temples, there are here 
also two large fonts, which the Sultan, Muhrad III., 
brought from the island of Marmora, and the contents 
of which (cold water) is devoted to the refreshment of 

the faithful. 

The whole of the edifice is in fact grand and colos- 


which, as a worthy finish, is surmounted, in the sun’s 
rays, with the symbol of Islamism, and at the same 
time the ancient arms of the city of Byzantium— 
namely, the gigantic crescent—which Muhrad IIT. 
caused to be gilded with fifty thousand ducats, and 
which is said to measure fifty yards in circumference. 
We had already spent several hours in inspecting 
the temple, when service commenced, which we re- 
tired into a distant corner to witness, in order that we 
might not disturb the congregation by the presence 
of the profane. An imam took his station before the 
mihrab, with two singers, who chaunted in a plain- 
tive, monotonous tone different strophes, at the end 
of each whereof, the imam pronounced “ Allah il 
Allah !” at which sound the congregation, who stood 
together in long rows, prostrated themselves with 
their faces to the ground, and continued in that posi- 
tion for some minutes. The ceremony lasted about 
half an hour. In praise of the present toleration of 
the Turks, I must state, that during the whole of my 
stay in the mosque, I did not meet with the least 
symptom of unpleasant feeling, nor was the slightest 
curiosity even manifested in the countenances of the 
Mussulmen who perceived my presence. When the 
service was concluded, we again advanced towards the 
central part of the temple, the Turks sweeping by us 
with their accustomed gravity and dignity. 

In stepping into the fore-court, we found that a 
grand bird-fair had been established there. Many of 
the people purchased cages full of forest-natives. As 
soon as each bargain was struck, the purchaser opened 
the prison doors and gave the little captives their li- 
berty. This is another charitable act which the Koran 
prescribes to the faithful, and which implies reverence 
for their prophet, who, together with much nonsense, 
taught also much that was good. 

TURKISH TOLERATION. 

The Koran, like the Bible, ordains the holding our 
word sacred, without resorting to an oath; it says, 
“Be your language—yea or nay!” And I would 
venture to maintain, that this command is more 
strictly kept by the lower illiterate order of Turks, 
than by enlightened Franks—for probity is not always 
the associate of modern enlightenment. That the 
Koran, generally speaking, is opposed to the desirable 
progress of the mind, is untrue; the Fatimites in 
Africa, and the Ommyades in Spain, as protectors and 
advancers of human knowledge, prove the contrary. 
Almansor called into existence a splendid era of Ara- 
bie learning, which continued to flourish for centuries 
afterwards, 

From the earliest times downwards, the opinion has 
been imbibed by those Europeans who have not visited 
Turkey, that the Turk still looks down with contempt 
upon the Frank, and holds him in very low estimation. 
In this respect, however, a great change has latterly 
taken place; and I believe I may affirm, that into- 
lerance exists in a much more striking manner in the 
capitals of Europe, than is exhibited towards strangers 
in Constantinople. In the former more civilised and 
cultivated countries, the stranger is often jeered and 
laughed at, on account of his dress or manner ; whilst, 
on the contrary, as Ican state from personal experience, 
in the Mussulman capital not a single insulting word 
is ever expressed, except perhaps from the guards of the 
seraglio. The Turk has latterly, when he has become 
more intimately associated with strangers, quickly per- 
ceived in what, and how far, the Frank is his superior. 
He appreciates our genuine but net our spurious supe- 
riority, nor does he seek to emulate our follies. He 
is, it is true, in many respects, yet in the dark; but 
his ignorance, so to speak, is mostly of a harmless 
nature. If the stranger treats him with respect and 
consideration, and avoids applying any unmannerly 
epithets to the customs and religion of the country, he 
may soon establish a very friendly understanding. 
The Mussulman is capable, in fact, of being rendered 
by humouring his national peculiarities a little, a true 
and faithful protector and defender in the hour of need 
or danger. The character of the Moslemites presents, 
on the whole, many more praiseworthy than excep- 
tionable points. For conversational society they are 
little qualified, as both their education and acquired 
knowledge are contracted ; besides which, their habits 
and inclinations greatly incline them to silence. 

The Christians cannot at present complain of a want 
of toleration on the part of the ‘Turks, since a mass of 
Christian monks reside in Pera quite undisturbed. In 
the long street there are three Catholic churches, 
among which, that of St Maria is distinguished by its 
splendour. Even the bells (which were not formerly 
allowed) sound loudly and shrill, calling the faithful 
Christians to prayer. The only restriction is, that 
the churches must not be built facing the street. 

OPIUM-EATING ABANDONED. 

The “ march of intellect” in Turkey has destroyed 
much that was interesting ; and among other things, 
the sanctuary of the opium-eaters (or theriaki). In 
the vicinity of the Suleimanié stood, some short time 
since, the booths where the Osmanlites of the old 
school, in the enjoyment of that poison, transplanted 
themselves for the space of an hour to the seventh hea- 
ven, enjoying in anticipation the happiness of para- 
dise, and paying for such pleasure the sad price of 
awakening from a state of bliss to one of earthly 
proey and despair. I felt a great inclination to in- 
dulge for once in this luxury; but the small opium- 


converts to the Mahomedan faith. 


sal, inside as well as out, from the base to the summit, 


houses were deserted and in ruins before me, having 
been destroyed by the sultan’s express command. 
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Hollow-eyed beings, consisting merely of skin and 
bone, glided about the ruins of their sanctuaries, sigh- 
ing for lost delights, and even despising the punch 
which their present sovereign had recommended them 
by way of compensation. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Tus illustrious English dramatic poet lived fifty-two 
years, and wrote some of the most remarkable com- 
positions in our literature, without leaving a biography. 
The most of what is known respecting his personal 
history and character consists of a few facts gathered 
from the dubious authority of tradition, when his 
works had at length begun to attract notice, and some 
inferences which are made from certain passages in his 
minor poems. He was the son of a citizen of Stratford- 
on-Avon, where he was born on the 23d of April 
1564, His father, John Shakspeare, who had seven 
other children, was successively a glover, a butcher, 
and a dealer in wool, and appears to have been at one 
time a man of considerable wealth, but to have after- 
wards fallen into poverty. At the time of the poet's 
birth, he was in the enjoyment of such affluence, 
that he lived in a house then considered the best in 
the town, and which was substantial enough to re- 
main entire till the present era. William Shakspeare 
attended the free grammar-school of Stratford, but is 
supposed to have been little indebted to any thing 
which he learned there for his intellectual eminence. 
He is said to have, at an early period of life, assisted 
his father in his business as a butcher, and to have, 
even in this humble capacity, manifested his mental 
superiority, not killing a calf as other butchers would 
do, but in a “high style,” and with a flourishing ora- 
tion. While he was still a boy, the circumstances of 
his father began to decline, so that he necessarily en- 
tered upon life without the advantage of patrimony. 
He nevertheless thought fit, at the age of eighteen, to 
marry Anne Ilathaway, the daughter of a respectable 
yeoman of the neighbourhood, who was eight years 
older than himself, and who soon after brought him a 
daughter, named Susanna. In eighteen months more, 
twins, named Hamnet and Judith, were born, being 
the last issue of the marriage. It is probable that at 
this period he carried on his father’s business of wool- 
stapling, but with no great success. While thus up- 
parently destined to fulfil the lot of a humble trades- 
man in an obscure country town, he was tempted to 
join a party of young men who made a practice of 
stealing deer from the neighbouring park of Sir Tho- 
mas Lucy of Charlcot, and, being detected, he became 
liable to a prosecution, the severity of which was per- 
haps no more than proportioned to his offence. He 
was, nevertheless, so incensed by the conduct of Sir 
Thomas, as to make him the subject of a bitter ballad, 
which he stuck up on the gate of Charlcot, as it were 
in defiance of his prosecutor. In consequence of these 
accumulated offences, or, as has recently been sur- 
mised, from domestic infelicity, he was induced, at the 
age of twenty-two, to leave his native place, and seek 
a means of livelihood elsewhere. 

The English drama was at this time in its infancy. 
Three years before, Queen Elizabeth had formed the 
first licensed company of players, among whom, Bur- 
bage the chief tragedian, Greene the principal come- 
dian, and a few others, were natives of Warwickshire. 
Greene, a dramatist as well as a player, was a native 
of Stratford, related to Shakspeare, and had probably 
been his early companion, On being obliged to quit 
Stratford, Shakspeare seems to have been invited by 
Greene to London, and to have been by him intro- 
duced as an actor at the Blackfriars Theatre. From 
these circumstances it is to be presumed that the 
genius of Shakspeare had begun to stir within him. 
The deer-stealing, the writing of the ballad, and the 
change of a humble profession for that of the stage, 
all appear to denote a mind that was not to be limited 
to a tame and ordinary career. 

At the Blackfriars Theatre, Shakspeare rose through 
a gradation of inferior offices to a respectable, though 
not a brilliant line of acting. Powerful as his mind 
must have been even at this early period of life, 
we may well suppose that for some time he would 
scarcely believe himself capable of competing intel- 
lectually with his new associates. To him, at first, 
tne city smartness of the humblest officials in the Black- 
friars company, must have appeared unattainable ex- 
rellence. Gradually, however, as he became more 
familiar with the metropolitan world, and probably 
also with the world opened up in books—for that he 
read much in youth is undeniable—he must have ac- 
quired a consciousness of his extraordinary gifts. About 
the year 1590, he is found venturing upon the modest 
task of preparing the compositions of others for the 
stage, by those slight alterations which are sometimes 
deemed necessary for theatrical effect. The superior 
merit of the amended scenes was acknowledged, and 
he took courage to make more extensive alterations, 
Then it was observed that plays amended by him met 
with greater applause than others which, not being 
Supposed to require dment, were pr ted in their 
original state. Among those to which he gave exten- 
sive amendments are included the three plays upon 


the history of Henry VI., which are usually included 
amongst his works. Encouraged by his success asa 
atcher of plays, he gradually became a dramatist on 
his own account, The order in which he wrote his 
first original plays is a subject ef dispute; But it 
seems agreed that the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the 
Comedy of Errors, the Taming of the Shrew, aud 
Love’s Labour Lost, were produced within the years 
1591-92-93, ere he had comp!eted his thirtieth year. 
It was at this period of his life, when intellect has at- 
tained complete maturity, without any diminution to 
the keenest youthful sensibilities, that he produced 
the play of Romeo and Julict, in which the passions 
of young hearts have been described in terms so glow- 
ing, so romantic, and so exciting, and with a conclu- 
sion so distressingly mournful, that there is nothing 
else in the language which in these respects can be 
compared with it, ‘Cheremainder of his plays, twenty- 
seven in number, were produced within the ensuing 
twenty years. , 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the thirty- 
three plays of the Stratford wool-stapler have been 
the themes of criticism and panegyric to the best in- 
tellects, not only of our own country, but of several 
others. They have been acknowledged to present de- 
lineations of human nature in a wonderful degree 
correct, easy, and engaging, to display an exhaustless 
invention aud fancy, and, with the rarest graces of 
poetry, to combine such a fund of good sense and sound 
feeling, on every conceivable subject interesting to 
mankind, as would in itself have constituted its author 
one of the greatest of writers. The most remarkable 
peculiarities of the mind of Shakspeare were certainly 
his power of conceiving characters, and, after conceiv- 
ing them, or adopting them from history, the readiness 
with which he could throw himself, as it were, into 
them, so as to bring from them a discourse which 
every one will pronounce to be exactly what they 
might be expected to speak under the supposed cir- 
cumstances. In none of the persons of his dramas is 
any thing of their author to be seen. Every one 
speaks and acts for himself, and as he ought to speak 
and act. Even where the character is a supernatural 
being, it conducts and delivers itself precisely accord- 
ing to the rules which might be conceived to affect it, 
and is as natural in its own way as any other indivi- 
dual in the play. 

At the time when Shakspeare was commencing his 
independent career in dramatic composition, he also 
appeared before the world as a writer of miscellaneous 
poctry. His poem, entitled Venus and Adonis, which, 
from the passionate glow breathed over it, might be 
supposed to have been written in the same year with 
Romeo and Juliet, was published in 1593. It nar- 
rates the well-known ,mythological story in a manner 
essentially dramatic, and abounds in fine descriptive 
passages. With a full measure of the quaintnesses 
and conceits which so largely mingle with the most 
beautiful poetry of that age, and though reprehen- 
sible on the score of licentiousness, it cannot be read 
without preducing a deep impression of the poetical 
power of Shakspeare. It was dedicated to Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who at a subse- 
quent time distinguished himself by conferring upon 
the poet the princely sum of athousand pounds, The 
Rape of Lucrece, which in general structure and 
style resembles the former poem, but is less sprightly 
and agreeable, was published in 1594, and dedicated 
tothe same munificent nobleman, A collection of his 
Sonnets, a hundred and fifty-six in number, and a 
cluster of stray lyrical pieces, under the title of the 
Passionate Pilgrim, complete the list of the poetical 
writings of Shakspeare, apart from the drama. 

The sonnets appear to have been written, not for 
publication, but as a private means of disburthening 
the poet’s mind of the sweet and bitter fancies which 
occurred to it. Judging from the facts which appear 
elsewhere, Shakspeare was as remarkable for his 
modesty as for his genius. He entered upon and ac- 
quitted himself in his profession, with all the unob- 
trusive humility of one who aspires to nothing higher. 
Altogether incapable of what are called “ airs,” he 
appears in no respect puffed up with his successful 
dramas, even when, to a certain extent, enriched by 
them. We are now apt to wonder how one whom 
we esteem so superior to all, not only of his contem- 
poraries, but of those who before or after gave their 
thoughts to verse, should have preserved through- 
out his career a bearing so exceedingly humble. We 
do not recollect that, while a living man, the merits 
of Shakspeare were not known as we know them— 
that he was then only regarded as a “ poor player,” 
who had been unusually successful in the capacity 
which we now distinguish by the unjustifiably contu- 
macious epithet of “‘ play-wright.” Shakspeare must 
have had too much practical sagacity to put forward 
greater pretensions than he knew would be readily 
acknowledged. If he found even his histrionic asso- 
ciates still disposed to recollect his lowly origin, and 
the mediocre character of his professional! abilities ; if 
he found his fellow-labourers in dramatic composition 
regarding him either with envy, or at the best as an 
unlearned man who had been successful in consequence 
of addressing himself to the popular taste ; if he found 
all the rest of the world looking down upon, or barely 
tolerating, the most brilliant triumphs of the pro- 
scribed and outeast order to which he belonged—and 
such appear to have been his actual experiences—we 
can suppose Shakspeare too proud to humble himself 


farther by appealing against his unworthy fate, and 


yet to have been perfectly conscious of those deserts 
which were afterwards to be so brilliantly acknow- 
ledged. 

That Shakspeare did feel in this manner, is now 
generally allowed by all who have given his sonnets 
an attentive persusal, In those compositions, which 
only escaped to the world through the cupidity of a 
bookseller, he is found unbosoming himself of the mild 
complainings to which his situation aud circumstances 
gave rise. And, in the history of genius, there are 
few chapters more deeply affecting than these memoe 
rials of the melancholy which secretly preyed upon 
Shakspeare. “ Thevare sighs,” saysan eloquent writer, 
“uttered from the fulness of his heart, which breathe 
forth its secretest emotions ; they record the sweetest 
pieces of self-denial, and of jealous self-watchfulness ; 
they tell us a variety of personal anecdotes of all sorts; 
they are, in short, transcripts of the writer’s own mind 
in all its changes from joy to sorrow, and in the loftiest 
aspect of its intellect, as in the lowliest of its daily for- 
tunes. Into what wonderful secrets do they not ad- 
mit us, what strange incidents do they not disclose ! 
Think of the very inmost feelings of such a heart—of 
the depths of such a peculiar and solitary spirit, solitary 
in the very vastness of its sympathies !°’* 

To return to the more homely details of our poet's 
life—his name appears in a petition which the proprie- 
tors and players of the Blackfriars Theatre addressed, 
in 1596, to the privy council, for leave to rebuild that 
place of entertainment, which, having been coustructed 
in 1576, was now fallen into disrepair. The name of 
the bard is preceded by four names, and followed by 
three, which would seem to imply that he was still a 
person of mediocre consideration. He must be al- 
lowed, however, to have made an advance since the 
year 1589, when, in a similar petition, his naine was 
ranked twelfth. It is upon the traditionary autho- 
rity of Sir William Davenant that his patron the Lar! 
of Southampton is stated to have given hiin a thou- 
sand pounds to aid in making a purchase: if this sum 
was really bestowed, it would probably be for the 
purpose of obtaining for Shakspeare a larger share in 
the property of the theatre. Up till this time he must 
have been a poor and struggling man; but there is 
evidence that, in 1603, and afierwards, he was a person 
of some consideration, not only as an author, but asa 
member of his profession, and a man of the world. In 
that year, Lawrence Fletcher and William Shakspeare, 
as leaders of the chamberlain’s company of players, ob- 
tained a patent from James I, for playing at the Globe 
Theatre in summer, and at Blackfriars in winter; 
and, about the same time, Shakspeare purchased a 
house in his native town for fifty pounds. A rival 
candidate for the situation of master of the revels 
speaks of him now as a person enjoying considerable 
gains. In 1605, Shakspeare paid L.440 for the lease 
of a moiety of the great and small tithes of Stratford. 
Three years later, when the city proposed to buy up 
the Blackfriars Theatre, in order to put an end to 
what they had long complained of as a nuisance, 
Shakspeare is found to have asked L.500 for the ward- 
robe and properties, and for his four shares the same 
as his fellows Burbage and Fletcher, namely, L.933 
63. 8d. As the shares were twenty in number, Shak- 
speare must be presumed to have enjoyed a fifth of the 
property of the house. His whole income at this time 
is calculated upon good data to have been about L.300 
a-year, equal to L.1500 of our money. In a letter 
supposed to have been written a little earlier by the Earl 
of Southampton to the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, in 
favour of the company to which Shakspeare belonged, 
the illustrious dramatist is represented by his lordship 
as “aman no whit less deserving favour [than Bur- 
bage], and my especial friend—till of late an actor of 
good account in the company, now a sharer in the 
same, and writer of some of our best English plays, 
which were most singularly liked of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the company was called upon to perfurm before 
her majesty at court at Christmas and Shrovetide.""+ 

In these his latter and more prosperous years, Shak- 
speare had conciliated the affection of his most esti- 
mable associates by the benevolent sociality of his nature. 
Aubrey says he was “‘a handsome, well-shaped man, 
very good company, and of a very ready and pleasant 
and smooth wit.” Ben Jonson, whom he was the 
unselfish means of bringing forward as his own rival, 
says of him with honourable gratitude, *“ I loved the 
man, I dohonour to his memory on this side idolatry, 
as much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an 
open and free nature, had an excellent fanev, brave 
notions, gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with 
that facility that sometimes it was necessary he should 
be stopped."’ Jonson has also given what we must con- 
sider as, upon the whole, an affectionate poetical tri- 
bute to the genius of Shakspeare. It appears that these 
two wits, with many others, were accustomed to meet 
atthe Mitre Tavern, “‘ Many were the wit-combats,” 
says Fuller, “ between him [Ben Jonson] and Shak- 
speare, which two | beheld like a great Spanish gal- 
leon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson 
(like the former) was built far higher in learning ; 
solid, but slow in his performances. Shakspeare, lke 
the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in 


* The Confessions of William Shakspeare, a most interesting 
series of papers in the New Monthly Magazine for bck 

t To the industry of Mr J. P. Collier, author of Annals of the 
Stage, the public is indebted for the discovery of these facts 
Teepecting the worldly circumstances of Shakspearn They are 
embodied in a small work published by Mr Collier ia 188, undex 


the tithe of New Sucks Joyurdiag the Lye of Shakspeure. 
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sailing, would turn with all the tides, and take advan- 
tage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and in- 
vention.” 

It is probable that from about the year 1605 Shak- 
Speare ceased to be a player, though he continued to 
supply his immortal works for the stage. In 1613 or 
1614, he withdrew from all connection with the theatre, 
and retired to his native town, where he lived for a 
short time in easy circumstances, and died on the 23d 
April 1616, aged fifty-two, survived by his wife and his 
two daughters. He was buried in the church of Strat- 
ford, and his grave was subsequently marked by a 
simple monument, containing a bust and a short in- 
scription. And thus quietly and obscurely passed 
through life, a man whose name was destined, in times 
more capable of appreciating his genius, to become 
the most idolised in the whole circle of English litera- 
ture. His plays had successively appeared, as they 
were written, in small quarto pamphlets; it was not 
till 1623 that they were published in a collected form. 
Till the beginning of another century, not more than 
three other editions were required ; nor, during the 
same space of time, did any one feel sufficient interest 
in this extraordinary expounder of nature, to com- 
memorate a single fact of his life. About a hundred 
years after his death, the world might be said to have 
for the first time fully awaked to the wonderful ge- 
nius of the bard of Stratford; and the most learned 
persons in the country did not then disdain to employ 
themselves in rescuing his text from the obscurities 
which neglect and ignorance had thrownover it. Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Johnson, and others nearly as emi- 
nent, successively edited his works, but without any 
great advantage to the text, till Mr Isaac Reed, Mr 
Steevens, and Mr Malone, by a diligent search in con- 
temporary literature, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the domestic history of the time, were finally able 
to restore the works of this illustrious person to the 
state in which they were probably written at first. 


THE CINQUE PORTS. 

Many of our young readers, and perhaps even some 
among our elder ones, who have had little opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with our more ancient and 
recondite civil and military institutions, may have 
wondered occasionally to what ports the French nu- 
meral cingue (five) was applied, for what reasons 
it was applied, and how the Lord Wardenship of these 
same ports should be regarded as one of the highest 
posts in Britain. This wonder is not lessened, when 
the inquirer finds that these ports, called by excel- 
lence the Five, are, with one exception, places of no 
note or importance, either in a commercial or warlike 
point of view. Still the Cinque Ports are pretty towns, 
and have in them, by them, and around them, many 
interesting points of scenery and character. All this 
we propose to show to the reader, if he will accom- 
pany us in a little excursion to these places. Before 
setting out, however, we shall tell him the reason why 
the name “ Cinque Ports’’ was bestowed on the towns 
we are going to view—a reason, he will find, as old as 
the Conquest, the era of many proud titles besides 
this. 

The Cinque Ports are five havens on the eastern 
coast of England, four in the county of Kent, and one 
in Sussex. ‘These towns are of great antiquity, and 
situated directly opposite to the coast of France, in the 
narrowest part of the British Channel. They were 
considered by William the Conqueror of great impor- 
tance to the security of his newly acquired kingdom. 
His own success had taught him where the country 
was most vulnerable, and on those parts of the coast 
he established his barriers of defence against conti- 
nental invasion, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, 
and Sandwich, were the points selected, and each of 
these places, with the neighbouring towns and hamlets 
attached to it, was commanded to provide ships and 
men in a certain ratio, ready to serve whenever the 
king should call on them to repel invasion. A warden 
was appointed to govern them, styled the Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and great reliance was placed on 
their prowess. 

Camden, the historian, states, that in the reign of 
King John, a particular policy was established, and 
certain privileges granted, on condition that the Cinque 
Ports should provide certain ships manned and equip- 
ped at their own charge for forty days, as often as 
the king should have occasion for such aid. The pro- 
portions of the supply were thus determined :—For 
Hastixos, including Seaford, Pevensey, Hidney, 
Winchebea, Kye, Hamine, Wakesbourn, Crenith, 
and Forthelipe, 21 ships, with 21 men to each; for 
Romwety, including Brombal, Lydd, Oswarstone, 
Dangemares, and Komenhal, 5 ships, with 24 men to 
each ; for Hy tur, including Westmeath, 5 ships, with 
21 men to each ; for Doven, ineluding Folkstone, Fe- 
versham, and Marge, 21 ships, with 21 men to each ; 
for Sawpwicn, including Fordiwie, Reeulver, Serre, 
and Deal, 5 ships, with 21 men each, For this naval 
contritution the Cinque Ports were endowed with cer- 
tain privileges ; each of them was to send two barons 
to represent it in parliament; their deputies were to 
bear the canopy over the head of the monarch at his 
Coronation, and to dine at the uppermost table on the 
king's right hand ; w be exempted from subsidies and 


other aids ; their heirs to be free from personal ward- 
ship, notwithstanding any tenure; to be impleaded 
in their own towns, and not to be liable to the exac- 
tion of tolls, 

The importance of these places, for warlike pur- 
poses, has long since been lost sight of, in the more 
valuable and peaceful pursuits of the inhabitants, who 
have now, happily, no fear of invasions that kept their 
forefathers in continual alarm, in poverty and depen- 
dence. The loss of military importance has been 
accompanied, however, with no diminution of local 
beauty and interest ; and perhaps it may be affirmed 
that there is not a more interesting portion of the 
English coast than that contained within the range 
of the Cinque Ports ; for the reader must understand, 
that the = we A of the havens included under that ap- 
pellation are comprehended within a range of little 
more than fifty miles. Starting, therefore, from Sand- 
wich in Kent, the nearest of the ports to London, the 
whole of them may be visited and viewed, with much 
pleasant scenery interspersed, in one pleasant drive, 
Along that drive, let the reader proceed with us. 

We are then at Sandwich—a pleasant little town, 
somewhat time-touched, on the banks of the tin 
river Stour, about two miles from its confluence wit 
the sea. The houses of Sandwich are generally an- 
cient and irregular, with streets rather narrow and 
ill paved. A part of the old wall and one of the gates 
remain, but they are of no great size or beauty. 
The port by the accumulation of sand, washed into it 
by the sea, can now only afford refuge to small ves- 
sels, The town, though small, is picturesque, and 
though low in its situation, is interesting from the 
beautiful scenery inland, and from the look-out to 
sea, over the Goodwin Sands, and into the Downs, 
where numerous merchant-vessels are frequently lying 
at anchor, Leaving Sandwich by the road along the 
sea-coast, many evidences of protection appear; we 
pass two batteries, and Sandown Castle; guard-ships 
are visible in the offing, and most probably ships of the 
line in the Downs, ‘The town of Deal presents itself 
to us five miles from Sandwich, and is remarkable for 
having been the spot on which, it is said, Julius Casar 
landed. There is noharbour, but the excellent road- 
stead, between the town and the Goodwin Sands, 
offers a convenient anchorage for shipping, and ren- 
ders Deal a place of far greater importance than Sand- 
wich, of which it is now independent, with a separate 
jurisdiction, Boat-building, and rope and sai] making, 
are here carried on with success, There are large naval 
storehouses, and hospitals of great magnitude, while 
batteries and strong towers defend the town completely. 
Deal is the chief residence of those useful and daunt- 
less seamen called Hovellers, whose services are ever 
in readiness to afford help in cases of distress at sea. 
There is a windlass at each street leading to the wa- 
ter, by which the boats are drawn up on the beach, 

Continuing the same coast line, the road, a little 
beyond Deal, passes between the pretty village and 
Castle of Walmer, which was built by Henry VIII. 
for the defence of the coast, but is now appropriated 
for the residence of the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and its fosse converted into a beautiful garden. 
We now behold beacons and signal-houses along the 
flat coast, till the chalky cliffs become more and more 
precipitous, and where the still prettier village of St 
Margaret renders the scene exceedingly cheerful. 
From this the road winds and mounts over many un- 
dulations of surface, until the Castle of Dover sud- 
denly strikes the eye, towering against the open sky 
with lofty grandeur, and suggesting to the mind many 
ennobling recollections, 

Dover is justly entitled, from many circumstances, 
to be considered the chief of the Cinque Ports, Its 
ancient castle, built, if we may believe our older an- 
nals, by Julius Cesar, occupies a space of nearly forty 
acres, upon a chalk-cliff four hundred feet in height, 
and surrounded by a strong wall and towers, The 
subterranean passages belonging to the Castle were 
constructed in the reign of John. Its situation is one 
of great strength naturally, and it has been farther 
fortified by art at different periods. It is capable of 
containing between three and four thousand men in 
case of necessity, and there are also detached barracks 
for the more comfortable lodging of soldiery. From 
many points within the castle walls, scenery of a most 
surpassing richness and variety is presented to the 
eye. The town of Dover, with its busy harbour, fills 
a rich valley between the Castle and Shakspeare’s 
Cliff (so called, from the memorable description of it 
in King Lear), stretching its buildings along the shore 
either way beneath the chalky heights. The broad 
expanse of the ocean is always enlivened by shipping 
of various descriptions, and in the extreme distance 
are visible the suany hills of France, Ona clear day, 
the spire of the church and part of the town of Calais, 
with the adjoining range of chalky cliffs, can be dis- 
tinetly seen, though the distance is upwards of twenty 
miles, If, again, we turn round, and direct our gaze 
inland, the prospect is beyond description beautiful. 
The country is thickly populated, the land, arable 
and pasture, is of the finest description ; the villas of 
the wealthy are numerous, and enriched with stately 
groves; the cottages are plentifully dotted here and 
there, and, with their gardens and hedgerows, wind 
over a vast extent of hill and valley, backed by the 
wooded uplands of the far distance, 

The descent from the Castle to the town is by mul- 
titudes of steps, constructed for convenience as well as 
safety, ‘The approach w Dover, by the London road, 


presents a scene of extraordinary grandeur, more par- 
ticularly from the brow of the hill, just before we de- 
scend to the town. The Castle stands high on the 
left hand, and Shakspeare’s Cliff rears itself higher on 
the right ; between these eminences the cultured and 
watered valley leads to the mass of houses, very 
picturesquely grouped and interspersed with trees. 
Thence the eye is directed to the line of streets, the 
port, the range of beach with surf breaking on the 
shore, and beyond these the glittering sea and the hills 
of friendly France. This is indeed a scene which will 
not pass soon from our memory. 

Dover is a place of continued bustle, from its being 
the great thoroughfare to France by Calais and Bou- 
logne, for which places steam-vessels depart daily, and 
the voyage is often made in less than three hours. If 
we enter the inns of Dover, we find them to be of the 
best description, and in them we may meet with tra- 
vellers from all parts of the world. There are many 
superior dwelling-houses on the beach, and every con- 
venience for sea-bathing. 

Let us now carry the reader with us round the 
coast towards Folkstone, a distance of seven miles 
west from Dover. Here our road lies over the loftiest 
chalk-cliffs in the county, and offers many fine views 
on either hand. Folkstone is a town of greater im- 
portance now than the Cinque Port Hythe, of which it 
was once a dependent village. Its harbour is capable 
of receiving vessels of three hundred tons burthen, 
and to which are attached a great number of fishing- 
vessels, engaged, during the season, in supplying the 
London markets with mackerel, Suchis thedemand for 
fresh mackerel, that they are forwarded by post-horses, 
and in carriages purposely constructed to convey fish 
to the dealers. The scenery we meet with in our 
walk around the town is very beautiful. The streets 
of the town are irregularly built along the acclivities 
of the western cliff, and offer pleasant residences for 
the sea-bathers who frequent the spot. There are 
some guns on a battery, and two martello-towers at 
short distances from each other near Folkstone. 
These martello-towers were erected for defence against 
invasion, and they are numerous on the flat parts of 
the coast. They are constructed in a circular form, 
of solid masonry, for some height, and the upper parts 
contain accommodation fora few men, On the sum- 
mit a piece of ordnance was placed, capable of being 
revolved, elevated, or depressed, by means of machi- 
nery; but they are all dismantled and treated with 
derision, as a hundred of them would not be equal in 
utility to one frigate of the navy. 

From Folkstone the road passes through the mo- 
dern-built village of Sandgate, much esteemed as a 
watering-place, and near which stands a castle similar 
to that at Walmer. Here also begins the line of a 
military canal, which terminates at Cliffend in Sussex. 
This was cut for the defence of the coast, and has a 
raised bank to protect the troops. On this a pas- 
sage-boat plies daily between Hythe and Appledore. 
Thence the road proceeds to Hythe, a town still deno- 
minated one of the Cinque Ports, although it has no 
harbour, Boats only can reach the town, and that 
by a narrow gut, the entrance to which is protected 
by afort. Hythe isa very pleasantly situated town, 
the surrounding country being delightful, particularl 
about the village of Saltwood, the environs of whi 
are ornamented by a castle, 

From Hythe, which is eleven miles west from Dover, 
our Cinque-Port excursion carries us along the sea-side, 
where in many places the attempts of art to check the 
incursions of the ocean present objects of curiosity. 
Workmen are frequently to be seen employed in driv- 
ing posts of stout wood, between which they weave 
small branches of trees forming lines parallel with the 
sea. On these, at every gale of wind, there is a con- 
siderable quantity of beach lodged, until the whole 
space becomes an inclined plane of stones, establishing 
a wall sufficient to withstand the violence of a tempest. 
On the right of the road we behold the celebrated 
marshes of Romney, great part of which is divided by 
railings into sections, on which innumerable cattle 
and sheep are seen grazing, the inland distance pre- 
senting a series of beautifully wooded hills, The dis- 
tance from Hythe to Romney is nine miles west. 

This town is aie destitute of a port, the sea having 
destroyed that which formerly gave it a right to be 
included as one of the Cinque Ports, The streets of 
Romney are built on a rising ground, as if to overlook 
the marshes whence the opulence of the town is de- 
rived. Its church of St Nicholas presents a fine spe- 
cimen of Norman architecture, and contains many 
relics of antiquity. 

From Romney, which is divided nominally into tho 
old and new towns, our road proceeds over the marshes 
of Denge and Walling, through the little town of 
Lydd, whence there is a road to the beach of Dunge- 
ness, the extremity of which projects far into the 
ocean, On this beach there is a most important light- 
house, defended by a fort. From Lydd the road pro- 
ceeds across the marshes, which are covered with 
multitudes of cattle and sheep, and then, passing on 
the side of Guildford level, enters the town of Rye. 
This town is pleasantly situated, and its excellent 
buildings and well-paved streets show it to have been 
a place of great importance, It is not one of the ori- 
ginal Cinque Ports, but, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
an inundation of the sea formed a natural harbour, 
and, in cousequenee, it beeame a place of trade and 


importanee, while the true Cinque Ports were fading. 
The harbour admits vessels of two hundred tons bur- 
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then to lie alongside its quays. The mackerel and 
herring fisheries are here carried on very extensively ; 
there is also a large cattle fair every alternate Wed- 
nesday. The scenery in the vicinity of Rye is both 
beautiful and picturesque. From this the road pro- 
ceeds to Winchelsea. The castle, now standing lonely 
on the beach, is near the site of the ancient town, over 
which the sea flowed in the year 1287. Winchel- 
sea, which the inhabitants of the destroyed town after- 
wards built, appears on a rising ground, and, with its 
prominent gateway, forms a very picturesque scene. 
This town exhibits many evidences of ancient wealth 
and grandeur, but it is now fallen into sad decay. 
There is much to excite the admiration of the anti- 
quary in the structure of the ancient castle before 
mentioned ; and in the church of St Thomas, particu- 
larly the chancel, which contains several monuments 
of remarkable splendour, such as knights in armour, 
supposed to be Templars. There are also the remains 
of some ancient religious houses, and many other 
points that render Winchelsea a place of great interest. 

From this the road proceeds inland, leaving the 
military canal, which commences at Sandgate, and, 
taking the circuit of the marshes, terminates at Cliff- 
end, a little beyond Winchelsea. The road now enters 
the county of Sussex, and continues richly adorned on 
either side with cottages, and hamlets, or villas, with 
highly cultivated grounds, On ascending the hills, the 
views increase in beauty, from their embracing the 
ocean on the left, and an extensive prospect over a 
luxuriant country on the right. The approach to 
Hastings, the last of the Cinque Ports, is rather circui- 
tous, so that the town bursts suddenly on the sight 
on emerging from the sunken road. It is placed 
partly in a hollow between two lofty precipices, a si- 
tuation similar to that of Dover, though the view is 
not to be compared with that at the approach to the 
latter place. There is much, however, about Hast- 
ings, to demand attention and to excite interest. The 
town is twenty-one miles west from Romney, and 
fifty-five from Sandwich, by the line of the Cinque 
Ports. On entering the town, we do not perceive that 
air of antiquity which one might anticipate ; its streets 
are well paved and lighted, and many of the dwellings 
are elegant ; the streets form an amphitheatre open to 
the sea southward, and sheltered by hills on the north. 
Hastings is much esteemed as a watering-place; it 
possesses all that can render such a spot delightful and 
comfortable. Here stood the castle which the Con- 
queror occupied on his landing, previous to the battle 
which gave him the crown of England. Of this castle 
there is but a small portion of an angle of one of the 
outer walls remaining. It is situated on a detached cliff 
a little to the westward of the town, The chalk pre- 
cipices here are exceedingly grand when viewed from 
below, while from their summits the prospects are de- 
lightful. The sea presents a sand which is as pleasant 
to the promenaders as to the bathers; and the fre- 
quenters of Hastings are loud in praise of all connected 
with a place so healthful and entertaining. 

We have now described the whole range of objects 
to be met with in the tour of the Cinque Ports. The 
line of road which has been pointed out, is often tra- 
versed by the numerous residents for pleasure or health 
on the coast, and the captivating character of the 
prospects, not forgetting the excellence of the accom- 
modations, and the great civility of the Men of Kent, 
render the excursion always one of pleasure and inte- 
rest, 


MACPHERSON THE ROBBER, 
Tue daring character assigned to this outlaw in the 
verses of Burns, and the extraordinary conduct he is 
said to have exhibited at his execution, have made his 
real history the subject of much curiosity and inquiry. 
The song represents him as a musician, and as dis- 
playing his powers, when led out to execution, in a 
mood of recklessness, such as the boldest felon never 
evinced when before the fatal tree, 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he, 
Ile play'’d a spring, and danced it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 
T’ve lived a life of sturt and strife, 
1 die by treacherie ; 
It burns my heart I must depart, 
And not avenged be. 


Now farewell light—thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneath the sky! 

May coward shame distain his name 
The wretch that dares not die ! 

Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sac dauntingly gaed he, 

Hie play'd a spring, and danced it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 

Impassioned as these verses of the poet are, not only 
tradition, but records of more unquestionable veracity, 
show the character and demeanour of Macpherson to 
have been bold and singular as he is here represented. 
The records in question are those of the sheriff-court 
at Banff, where Macpherson was condemned and exe- 
cuted, Sir Walter Scott makes Inverness the scene 
of these proceedings, but that he has been misinformed 
on this point, there can be no doubt. The “ Banff 
tradition,” says Allan Cunningham, in the notes to 
his new edition of Burns's Songs, “ relates that Mac- 


pherson was chief of a branch of the clan Chattan; a 


freebooter by choice or ehance, and of unequalled 
strength and courage. He imagined, as he descended 
with his followers from the mountains, that he was 
but asserting the independence of his wild tribe, and 
believed, when he harried the vales, that he was taking 
a lawful prey.” Mr Cunningham further relates that 
Macpherson and his band had many encounters with 
Macduff of Braco, whose lands the freebooter had 
harried, or attempted to harry, and that Macduff ul- 
timately worsted and captured his foe at the fair of 
Keith, from which place the latter was conveyed to 
Banff, and there condemned. 

In the notes before us, taken from the original in- 
dictment, trial, and pleadings, on the 7th November 
1700, before the sheriff of Banff, there are several 
points at variance with Mr Cunningham’s version of 
Macpherson’s story. Instead of being chief ofa branch 
of the clan Chattan, we find Macpherson in the much 
humbler and less romantic character of an Egyptian 
and vagabond, one, to use the words of the record, 
“of a party indicted by the procurator-fiscal, as 
Egyptiaus (or gipsies), and vagabonds, and sorners, 
and robbers, and known, habit and repute, to be Egyp- 
tians and vagabonds, and keeping the markets armed, 
in their ordinary manner of thieving and purse-cut- 
ting, and guilty of theft, masterful bangstree (turbu- 
lence or riot), and oppression.” From the phrase 
“ keeping the markets armed,” it seems probable that 
the party were taken into custody at some fair or meet- 
ing, though whether or not this took place in Keith, 
as stated in Mr Cunningham’s account, does not ap- 
pear, nor is there any notice of Macduff of Braco as 
the captor, or as the party chiefly injured by them. 
The persons indicted were four in number, Peter 
Brown, Donald Brown, James Macpherson, and James 
Gordon. When brought into court at Banff, the ac- 
cused were befriended by the laird of Grant, who at- 
tempted to rescue them from the fangs of the law, by 
asserting that the proper right to try their offences be- 
longed to him, or rather to his son Alexander Grant, 
who had been constituted by his father bailie of the 
regality of Grant, within the bounds of which the 
prisoners had resided. It was further asserted that 
they were the laird of Grant’s tenants, and the sheriff 
of Banff’s power to try them was denied, “ in respect 
that they were libelled for robbery, which is one of 
the pleas of the crown, and that the sheriff was bound 
to hand them over to the laird, who offered for them 
the Bond of Culrach,”’ or pledge that justice should be 
executed. The procurator-fiscal opposed this demand, 
on the open ground that the laird of Grant “‘ protected 
the robbers,’”’ and besides, that it was only masterful 
bangstree (riot) that was libelled, and purse-cutting, 
and that the bond of Culrach did not apply. The 
sheriff, Nicholas Dunbar of Castlefield, having heard 
the arguments of the laird of Grant’s agent, and of 
the procurator-fiscal, decided in favour of the latter, 
and pronounced an interlocutor, sustaining himself as 
judge, and ordering a jury to be assembled for the trial 
of the prisoners, 

When the court assembled on an early following day, 
and a jury was empanelled to hear evidence, Thomas 
Milne in Jocksley was the first witness called. He 
deponed that the prisoners came and took possession 
of his house, and stole his peats, with many other in- 
juries. All the prisoners, this witness said, were 
known as habit and repute Egyptians, and spake a 
peculiar language. Another witness deponed that 
the prisoners forced his mill, took away his peats, 
sheep, &c., and threw the neighbourhood into great 
alarm. Other outrages were sworn to, but in none 
of these did James Macpherson play a part more pro- 
minent than his accomplices. In fact, it appears that 
he was, on this occasion at least, but a common and 
subordinate man in the band in question, Peter Brown 
being the acknowledged captain. These offences, 
however, for which they were then arraigned, seem 
to have been only the last of a long train of misdeeds, 
and, from circumstances to be mentioned, there can 
be little doubt that Macpherson had played on former 
occasions a most distinguished part in many plunder- 
ing expeditions, and was eminent for bravery and 
great personal strength. In these respects very few 
could equal him, 

To return, however, in the meantime, to the trial. 
The jury returned a verdict, from which it will ap- 


pear that a “ bad name” rather than any immediate 
crimes of which they had been guilty, condemned them. 
** We unanimously, by the mouth of our chancellor, | 
James Gordon of Ardmellie, find, pronounce, and de- 
clare the said Peter Brown, Donald Brown, James 
Macpherson, and James Gordon, to be fylit, culpable, | 
and convicted of the crimes of bangstree, and op- | 
pression of his majesty’s lieges, and that in an hostile 
manner ; and that they frequent markets, in companies, 
armed, and that they are holden, known, and repute 
Egyptians and vagabonds ; and the said Peter Brown | 
is habit and repute captain of the said band; and that | 
they are all repute thieves and receptors of theft ; and | 
likewise of the worst fame, and refer them to the said 
judge. And this is our unanimous verdict.” 
And now follow the circumstances which, in addi- 
tion to his character for daring and strength, give a 
great and romantic interest to the story of Macpher- | 
son. The sheriff, passing over the captain of the band | 
and his brother (the two Browns), gave sentence 
against the two others, Macpherson and Gordon, de- 
claring them to be found guilty of being Egyptians, 


vagabonds, thieves, bangstreers, and of the very worst 
fame, and decreeing them to be taken from the court 
to the tolbooth of Banff, from which, eight days 
afterwards, they were to be conveyed to the cross of 
Banff, and “ hanged by the neck to the death” ona 
gibbet erected there. 

This hurried trial and condemnation of Macpherson 
and Gordon, while their companions were passed over 
without sentence, strongly corroborate what we believe 
to be the true story of Macpherson. This we derive 
from the authority of a notice appended to the notes 
of the trial now before us. Macpherson, accorde 
ing to this account, was really no Egyptian, havi 
only been a short time in the company of those wi 
whom he was taken and tried. He was in reality a 
young Highland freebooter ; and though there is no 
ground for supposing him to be a chief of his name, 
he had distinguished himself highly in the predatory 
excursions, which continued, long after the end of the 
seventeenth century, to be practised in the Highlands, 
That Macduff of Braco was a sufferer in some of those 
raids in which Macpherson played a prominent part 
is rendered exceedingly probable, not only because all 
the traditionary ballads on the subject allude to Braco 
Duff, but also from the circumstance of the freeboot- 
er’s sword and shield being still preserved in Duff 
House. The sword is one which none but a man of 
uncommon strength could wield, It is two-handed, 
six feet in length, and the blade nearly as broad as a 
common scythe, The shield is of wood, covered with 
bull’s hide and brass nails, and is both hacked and 
perforated in many places, telling a tale of many com- 
bats, 

The power which brought Macpherson into fatal 
companionship with the gipsies, was the same which 
ied the old Grecian hero to change his club for 
a distaff. The Highlander fell in love with a gipsy 
girl, and with one companion, James Gordon, who 
paid the penalty with him, he entered for the time 
into the roving company of the Egyptians. The Banff- 
shire gentry, whom Macpherson had plundered of old, 
saw with delight the most dreaded of their enemies 
come almost unprotected into their boundaries, and 
on an occasion, where, according to the evidence on 
the trial, he seems to have joined the gipsies in a riote 
ing, rather than a plundering excursion, he fell into 
the hands of his watchful foes, 

The ardent love for music, which our hero unques- 
tionably possessed, was a fit ingredient in the character 
of one who could risk his life in the pursuit of roman- 
tic love. His musical talent is said to have been long 
before his capture evinced in the composition of a pi- 
broch that goes by his name, and his last moments 
gave to the world “* Macpherson’s Farewell.” On the 
eighth day after his trial, he was brought with his com- 
panion Gordon to the foot of the fatal tree. The 
execution was appointed at a very early hour, to an- 
ticipate, if we may believe common report, the arrival 
of an expected reprieve. When the freebooter came 
to the foot of the gallows-tree, in presence of the 
spectators who had come to witness his untimely exit, 
he played with the utmost pathos the fine tune to 
which we have just alluded. When he had finished, 
he asked if there was any friend of his present who 
would accept of his violin, on condition of playing the 
same tune over his body at his lyke wake. No one 
made reply, and the freebooter, saying that the instru- 
ment had been his solace in many a gloomy hour, and 
that it should perish with him, broke it over his knee, 
Scattered its remains among the crowd, and imme- 
diately after flung himself from the ladder. 

This is the true history, we believe, of the life and 
death of Macpherson the Robber. Regarding his pre- 
datory exploits, all that is known is derived from the 
uncertain voice of tradition, One thing only is cer- 
tain, that his strength and stature far exceeded those 
of common men. This was proved some years ago, 
when his grave was opened, and his bones found to 
be much larger and stronger than those usually found 
in ancient cemeteries, 

Several ballads existed on the subject of Macpherson 
before Burns wrote his spirited composition, and all of 
them differ more or less both in spirit and in their 
representation of the hero, A piece in Herd’s collec- 


tion ends with the following Newgate-like recommen- 
dation : 


Therefore, good people all, take heed, 
This warning take by me, 
According to the lives )ou lead, 
Shall you rewarded be. 


WAY TO PREVENT A MAN FROM DROWNING HIMSELF, 
** I recollect,” said a shipmaster, the other day, ** having a fel- 
low who sailed with me several voyages, who always when he gut 
tipsy threatened to drown himself, and used to cause agreat deal 
of alarm on board the vessel on these occasions Once, when in 
harbour, I was in the cabin making up my logbook, when | heant 
a tremendous bustle on deck ; and r ng up to learn the cause, 
I saw it arose from this fellow attem gy to jump overbaard, and 
his messmates keeping him from doing sa 1 thought I would 
try an experiment, and dispatched one of the hands for the deep- 
sea line. I fastened this firm about Lim, and contrived to have the 
lead, which was 44lbs. weight, tied round his waist. I then pitched 
the fellow into the water, and let hima down a few fathoms Le was 
pulled up to the surface, and after §iving time for him to breathe 
a little, let down again. He was again drawn up to the bulw 
of the vessel. * For God's suke, don’t drown me" cried he. * To 
be sure | will,’ says 1; * won't it take the sin off your own bead, 
you lubber !” and I then dropped him in again with tremerkiows 


foree, the lead carrying him down a considerable ck pod 


After 


| this ducking he was taken on deck, cumplotely exhausted; and 


he ssilod with me for thive year afterwards, the quictent hand [ 


had, and never threat Lox ito drvwn Lumself aguin* 
—Creenws’ Advertiser. 
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KAY'S PORTRAITS AND CARICATURES, 
Tunee numbers of this extremely curious production 
are now published, and the interest of the work does 
not appear to diminish as it advances, Those who 
have any relish for the ludicrous, as well as for tra- 
ditionary anecdotes connected with Edinburgh and its 
last-century characters, would do well to patronise the 
publication, 

CAPTAIN GROSF. 

In glancing over the two latest published parts, the 
first figure which attracts our notice is that of Captain 
Grose, celebrated by Burns in his humorous poem, be- 
ginning— 

Tlear, Land o* Cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats, 
If there's a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede you tent it ; 
A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it. 
If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight, 
O’ stature short, but genius bright, 
That's he, mark weel— 
An wow! he has an unco slight 
0’ cauk and keel. 
The print represents him as a short punchy man, in 
top-boots, with an extraordinary rotundity in front, 
a double chin, and low-crowned hat, with a small 
queue peeping out behind.—Francis Grose, Esq. (says 
the memoir) was born in the year 1731, and was 
the son of Mr Francis Grose of Richmond, jewel- 
ler, who fitted up the coronation crown of George 

IL., and died in 1769. By his father he was left an 
independent fortune. In early life he entered the 
Surrey militia, of which he became adjutant and pay- 
master; but so careless was he that he kept no 
vouchers either of his receipts or expenditure, He 
used himself to say he had only two books of accounts, 
namely, the right and left hand pockets. The results 
may easily be anticipated, and his fortune suffered se- 
verely for his folly. His losses on this occasion roused 
his latent talents, With a guod classical education, a 
fine teste for drawing, encouraged by his friends, and 
impelled by his situation, he commenced the “ Anti- 
quities of Englond and Wales,” the first number of 
which was published in 1773, and the fourth volume 
completed in 1776. In 1777 he resumed his pencil, 
and added two more volumes to his English Views, 
in which he included the islands of Guernsey and Jer- 


sey, in two hundred and thirty-seven views, with 
maps of the counties, besides a general one. The 
work was reprinted in eight volumes, in 1787. The 


success of this work induced Grose to illustrate in a 
similar manner “ The Antiquities of Scotland.”" This 
publication, in numbers of four plates each, commenced 
in the beginning of 1789, and was finished in 1791, 
forming two volumes, with one hundred and ninety 
views, and letterpress. Before the plates of the latter 
numbers were out of the engraver’s hands, the author 
“ turned his eyes to Ireland, who seemed to invite him 
to her hospitable shore, to save from impending obli- 
vion her mouldering monuments, and to unite her, as 
she should ever be, in closest association with the 
British Isles. The captain arrived in Dublin in May 
1791, with the fairest prospect of completing the no- 
blest literary design attempted in this century.” Such 
are the wordsof Dr Ledwich, to whom Grose had applied 
for assistance, and by whom the work was completed, 
in two volumes, in 1795. But while in Dublin, at the 
house of Mr Hone, Grose was suddenly seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and died, in the fifty-second year of his 
age, upon the 12th of May 1791. He left several sons 
and daughters. It may be noticed, that Grose acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the poet Burns, in the following 
terms, in his Antiquities of Scotland :—“ To my inge- 
nious friend, Mr Robert Burns, I have been variously 
obligated : he not only was at the pains of making out 
what was most worthy of notice in Ayrshire, the 
county honoured by his birth, but he also wrote, ex- 
pressly for this work, the pretty tale annexed to Allo- 
way Church.” This “prettytale” is Burns's inimitable 
* Tam o’ Shanter.”” Grose used to rally himself with 
the greatest good humour on the singular rotundity of 
his figure; his wit and vivacity made him many 
friends ; and no one possessed more than himself the 
faculty of setting the table “in a roar.” 
GEORDIE CRANSTOUN. 

Plate No. 19 represents an Edinburgh street porter 
in the act of carrying a creel or basket on his back, in 
which is placed the figure of a droll dwartish creature 
in a cocked hat, George Cranstoun by name. “George 
was a well-known character in the city, and must be 
remembered by many of its inhabitants, as it is not 
much more than thirty years since his death. He was 
of remarkably small! stature, deformed in the legs, and 
possessed of a singularly long, grave, and lugubrious 
countenance. George, whowas endowed with a power- 
ful voice (notwithstanding his diminutive size) and a 
good ear, was originally a teacher of music. but latterly 
subsisted chiefly on charity, and was to be found con- 
stantly hanging about the door of the Parliament 


House. He was a shrewd and intelligent little nerson- | 


age, an excellent singer of comic songs, and puss: «od of 
some humour, qualitications which procured hin .on- 


siderable patronage from the “ choice spirits” of the | 


day, and was the cause of his being frequently invited 
to their festive meetings. It was not unusual, on such 
secasions, to place Geordie on the sideboard, He was 


accustomed to receive a trifling pecuniary gratuity for 
the amusement he afforded, and, in addition, he was 
supplied with a liberal share of the good things that 
were going, particularly liquor, to which he was de- 
votedly attached. When the little man got too drunk 
at such meetings—no uncommon occurrence—to be 
able to walk home, a porter was generally sent for, 
who, putting him into his creel, conveyed him safely 
and comfortably to his residence, which was in a house 
with an outside stair, and a wooden railing on it, in 
a small court off the Shoemakers’ Close, Canongate. 
It was on one of these occasions that the porter, when 
resting the bottom of his creel on the wooden railing 
until the door was opened to him, allowed George to 
tumble out of the creel, the effects of which caused his 
death, Itissaid, that, on one cccasion, when no porter 
or creel was to be had, his waggish entertainers made 
him up into a package, and regularly “ addressed” 
him to his mother, “ carriage paid.” The honest wo- 
man, believing it to be a present sent by some friend, 
was not a little amazed, and perhaps disappointed, on 
opening the parcel, to find that it contained only her 
“ain Geordie.” 
DRS BLACK AND HUTTON. 

These were two of the most eminent last-century 
characters of Edinburgh, and their portraits are among 
the best of Kay’s efforts. In one print they are re- 
presented conversing together. ‘ Their studies and 
pursuits were in many respects intimately connected, 
and upon different subjects of philosophical specula- 
tion they had frequently opposite opinions, but this 
never interrupted the harmony of their personal friend- 
ship. They were remarkable for their simplicity of 
character, and almost total ignorance of what was daily 
passing around them in the world. These attached 
friends agreed in their opposition to the usual vulgar 
prejudices, and frequently discoursed together upon 


especially in regard to diet. On one occasion they 


land, while those of the sea were considered delicacies. 


food ? They were well known to be nutritious and 
wholesome, even sanative in some cases. The epicures, 
in olden time, esteemed as a most delicious treat the 
| snails fed in the marble quarries of Lucca. The Ita- 
lians still hold them in esteem, The two philosophers, 
perfectly satisfied that their countrymen were acting 
most absurdly in not making snails an ordinary article 
of food, resolved themselves to set an example ; and, 
accordingly, having procured a number, caused them 
to be stewed for dinner. No guests were invited to 
the banquet. The snails were in due season served up ; 
but, alas ! great is the difference between theory and 
practice—so far from exciting the appetite, the smoking 
dish acted in a diametrically opposite manner, and 
neither party felt much inclination to partake of its 
contents ; nevertheless, it they looked on the snails 
with disgust, they retained their awe for each other ; 
so that each, conceiving the symptoms of internal re- 
volt peculiar to himself, began with infinite exertion 
to swallow, in very small quantities, the mess which 
he internally loathed. Dr Black at length broke the 
ice, but ina delicate manner, as if to sound the opinion 
of his messmate :—‘ Doctor,’ he said, in his precise 
and quiet manner, ‘ Doctor, do you not think that 
they taste a little—a very little queer?’ ‘ Yes, very 
queer ! queer, indeed !—tak them awa’, tak them 
awa’ !’ vociferated Dr Hutton, starting up from table, 
and giving full vent to his feelings of abhorrence.” 


YE ARE NOT MISS’D, FAIR FLOWERS. 
(By Mrs Hemans.} 
Ye are not miss’, fair flowers, that late were spreading 
The summer's glow by fount and breezy grot ; 
There falls the dew, its fairy favours shedding, 
The leaves dance on, the young birds miss you not. 


Still plays the sparkle o'er the rippling water, 
O lily ! whence thy cup of pearl is gone ; 

The bright wave mourns not for its loveliest daughter, 
There is no sorrow in the wind’s low tone. 


And thou, meek hyacinth ! afar is roving 
The bee that oft thy trembling bells hath kiss’d; 
Cradled ye were, fair flowers! midst all things loving, 
A joy to all-—yet, yet, ye are not miss’d! 
Ye, that were born to lend the sunbeam gladness, 
And the winds fragrance, wandering where they list! 
—Oh! it were breathing words too deep in sadness, 
To say—earth’s human fiowers not more are miss’d. 
—National Lyrics. 


| CHEMICAL ACTION OF THE STOMACH, 
In the report of the late proceedings of the Briti+h Association 
at Bristol, given by the Atheneum, the following notice of a paper 
read by Dr Robert D. Thomson, on the chemistry of the digestive 
organs, oceurs:—°** First, He remarked that our most eminent 
| physiologists Lad completely overlooked the experiments of Dr 
Prout and others, which establi»h the fact, that in health the 
stomach contains a quantity of free muriatic acid. He referred 
te the recent experiments of Braconnot, who had found a great 
quantity of this acid in the stomach, and who had determined, 
by very satisfactory experiments, that no lactic acid was present. 
Dr Thomsen detailed an experiment, in which he had succeeded 
in converting muscular fibre into a substs s exactly resembling 
chyme, by digesting it in dilute muriatic acid, on the sand bath, 
during ten hours, taking care to keep the mixture as nearly as 
powible at the temperature of the atmosphere. He therefore 
drew the conclusions: first, that the stomach, in astate of health, 
when excited by stimulants, contains a quantity of free muriatic 
| acid ; and second, that dilute muriatic acid is capable of produc- 
| ing by digestion, at the temperature of the human body, a sub 
stance similar to chyme in its physical properties. From which 
| it may be inferred thet free muriatic acid is an important auai- 


the absurdity of many generally received opinions, | 


had a disquisition upon the inconsistency of abstaining | 
from feeding on the shell-covered creatures of the | 


Snails, for instance, why not use them as articles of | 


SLPS LATS 
| liary in the process of digestion. Second, with reference to the 
| state of the stomach in disease, Dr Thomson observed that the 
most common form in which chemical re-agents were affected, 
| was by a redundancy of acid, occasioned by the introduction into 
that viscus of acid fruits and vegetables, which gave rise to fer- 
mentation, and the symptoms of heartburn, a very familiar com- 
plaint. He next proceeded to describe the only other form of 
disease of the stomach, which was indicated peculiarly by the 
action of re-agents, by an alkaline state occurring in the disease 
commonly termed pyrosis or weter-brash. Uaving investigated 
this disease very carefully with regard to its chemical nature, he 
showed that it proceeded from the diseased state of the secretion 
in the stomach—alkali having taken the place of the free acid. 
By chemical analysis he found that the alkali was ammonia, and 
probably, also, a little soda was present. Having discovered this 
very remarkable and important fact, the practice consequent 
upon it was evident, and the result proved of the most satisfac- 
tory nature ; he found that the administration of acid gave im- 
mediate relief. If the case was of a chronic nature, he prescribed 
anodynes, as conium and hyoscyamus, in order to act directly 
upon the nerves, should they have been long subjected to the 
| action of the diseased seerction. Dr Thomson detailed the par- 
| ticulars of several cases. In one instance, a female had become 
much emaciated, in consequence of the disease having existed 
daily for three months—the patient ejecting by the mouth, in 
| the course of the day, not less than a pint of tasteless fluid. Dr 
Thomson immediately prescribed for her aromatic sulphuric 
acid, and in the course of two days, when he next saw her, the 
disease had entirely disappeared ; nor was she again affected by 
it. The author stated that he had been unable to cetect any 
general laws which would seem to regulate this complaint. He 
had met with it in all constitutions and ages, and cqually as 
abundantly in England as in Scotlind. Butter and alloleaginous 
substances were liable to produce it, as well as the simultencous 
use of apples and porter, at least in some indiyiduals."-—-Dr Thom- 
son is right in saying that he knows of no general laws relative 
to pyrosis or water-brash. Acids, as we know from expericnee, 
produce the flow of water from the mouth, instead of averting it. 
The doctor's cure will therefore not suit every constitution. 
Persons liable to this complaint should take as little liquid food 
as possible. 


THE NEW ENGLANDERS. 

The manners and habits of this great eastern division of the 
American people are strikingly distinet from tlcir fellow-citizons 
| tothe south. The character of the inhabitants of New Eng!and 
for diligence, shrewdness, and all matter of fact talents which 
tell in a country like this, where every man is struegling to get 
and maintain an independence, is probably familiar to you. They 
are speculative, at the same time that their caution, clear-tight- 
| edness, and indomitable perseverance, generally cn-ure success. 
In politics, their practical conduct is strikingly opposed to the 
theoretical vagaries of the south. They have often, and not 
without reason, been compared to northern inhabitants of our 
| own island; but I think the New Englanders have all the steasi- 
ness and prudence of the Seotch, with a yet greater degree of in- 
genuity. Like the Scotch, they foster education ; like the Scotch, 
they are inclined to the more severe forms of religious discipline 
and worship; like the Scotch, they are fearfully long-winded ; 
like them, they are gadders abroad, loving to turn their faces 
southward and westward, pushing their fortunes wherever for- 
tunes are to be pushed, and often in places and by shifts where 
no one ever dreamed that fortunes were to be gained. They may 
be found supplanting the less energetic possessor of land and pro- 
perty in every state of the Union. They have a finger upon the 
rim of every inan’s dish, and a toe at every man’s heel. ‘bhey aro 
the pedlars and schoolmasters of the whole country ; and though 
careless of good living abroad, when at home and at ease they 
are fond of ** creature comforts.” Nowhere is the stomach of 
the traveller or visitor put in such constant peril as among the 
cake-inventive housewives and daughters of New England. Such 
is the universal attention paid to this particular branch of epi- 
curism in these states, that I greatly suspect that some of the 
Pilgrim Fathers must have come over to the country with the 
cookery book under one arm and the Bible under the other; 
though I find in more than one code of ancient laws made in 
early times, orders issued that no person should make ‘*‘ cakes or 
buns except for solemn festal occasions, such as burials and mar- 
riages.”. There are but few boys among them; many of their 
children seem to start up at once to puny men. I should not 
think that they were a fun-loving nation, or had great reverence 
for holidays; jokes are an abomination to many among them. 

Though, in common with all Americans, they are proud and 
boastful of their claims to unlimited freedom, they are fond of 
imposing grievous burdens upon the inferior orders of animals 
within their power ; and you sce horses and cows, pigs and geese, 
labouring under the most singular yokes it is possible to conceive. 

The faults allied to this kind of character are easily recognis- 
able. Where education and religion has had its proper influence, 
and high-mindedness and innate sense of honour exist, all this 
shrewdness and strength of character will add to the respectabi- 
lity of the possessor, and to the good of the social circle. But 
where it is allied with meanness and littleness of soul, it must 
bear the stamp of sordid and low cunning in petty transactions, 
and of uncompromising, ungenerous aggrandisement and selfish- 
ness in larger operations. Hence the diverse terms in which you 
hear the so-called Yankee or Easternman named, and the praise 
and obloquy with which the character which I have attempted 
so roughly to sketch is alternately drawn. I was never, tomy 
knowledge, taken in by any of my particular or casual acquain- 
tance in any one of the eastern states, and I am far from belicv 
ing, though I may have laughed at the thousand and onc tales 
related of the extravagant ingenuity and cunning of the Yankce 
pedlars tramping through every nook of the Union; but I can 
easily conceive that there is many an arrant rogue among them, 
and many an arrant goose amongst their customers.—Latrok’s 
Rambles in North America. 


INCREASE OF POWER-LOOMS, 

Power-looms in Glasgow have increased greatly of late years: 
some idea may be obtained of the extent of their use, when it is 
known that, in 1°35, four houses employed 3040 looms. These 
looms, on an average, weave 14 yards each per day. Allowing 
each loom to work 300 days in a year, these four companics would 
throw off 10,101,000 yards of cloth, which, at the average price of 
4id. per yard, is L.180,393, 15s. perannum. The power and hand 
looms belonging to Glasgow in 131 amounted to 47,127. namely, 
steam-looms, 15,127 ; hand-looms in the city and suburbs, 18,537 ; 
in other towns for Glasgow manufactures, 13,463. Since that pe- 
riod power-looms have greatly increased.—Report of Meeting & 
British Association. 
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